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. FeEP JOURNALS 


_A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Christian Sieck’s New Grain Elevator at Eckernfoerde, Germany. 
{For description see page 363] 
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to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 


do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet 
It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sug- 


or an inlet, possibly in your territory. 
gestions it gives them. The cost is only 


AMARILLO, TEXAS. 
Graln Exchange Members 


J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers, 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* 

Stone, Lester, grain merchant.* 

Uhlmann Grain Co., export wheat, private wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.® 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., grain brokers.* 
Hasenwinkle Co., corn and oats.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange Members 


American Elvtr. & Grain Co., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants,* 

Lewis Grain Corporation consignments. * 
McConnell Grain Corp., brokerage & comm.*® 
McKillen, Ine., J. G., consignments.” 

Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage. 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 


North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.*® 
Piper Grain & Mlg. Co., receivers and shippers.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 

Brennan & Co., John E., grain comm. merchants,*® 
Carhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission. 
Cleveland Grain ©o., The, receivers and shippers.* 
Eaton, W. C., weekly indemnity broker. 

Feehery & Co., E. J., consignments, grain to arr.* 
Hoit & Co,, Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants,* 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 

Rosenbaum Grain Corp., grain merchants.* 

Ryan, James P., grain, cash. futures. 

Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Board of Trade Members 


Cleveland.Grain Co., grain commission. * 
Early & Daniel Co., receivers and shippers.*® 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Grain & Hay Exchange Members 


$10 per year. 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members 
Enid Terminal Elev. Co., pub. storage, gr. mchts.* 


General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants.* 
Smoot Grain Co., optrs. Southwest Term. Elvtr.* 


FORT DODGE, IOWA. 


Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Graln and Cotton Exchange Members 
Carter Grain Co., C. M. brokerage and consignments.* 


Rogers Co., E. M., strictly bkg. and consignments. * 
Transit Grain & Com. Co., consignments, bkg.* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 


Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Maibucher Grain Co., C. Wm., grain merchant.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Members 


Christopher & Co., B. C., consignment-futures.* 
Continental Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
Ernst-Davis Commission Co., consignments, 

Kansas Elevator Co.. mlg. wheat specialists 

Logan Bros.-Hart Grain Co., receivers & shippers.* 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 

Norris Grain Co., wheat, oats, barley, corn.* 

Rahm Grain Co., J. E., consignments, 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. mchts.® 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Wilser Grain Co., consignments.* 


LANSING, MICH. 
Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.® 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Farmer Co., E. L. brokers, grain and millfeed. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 


Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.*® 
7 


MENDOTA, ILL. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 
Beach & Co., L. E., cash grain, milled oat products. 


Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil and c.s. meal.® © 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
KHvans Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 


DENVER, COLO, 
Grain Exchange Members 
Ady & Crowe Merc, Co., The, grain, beans, feeds.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Graln & Stock Exchange 


Donahue-Stratton Co., grain merchants.® 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Chamber of Commerce Members 
Cargill Elevator Co., milling wheat.* 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., grain, millfeed. 
Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants, 
Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* 
McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.*® 
Stuhr-Seidl, shippers grain and feed.* 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
General Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


OMAHA, NEBR. 

Graln Exchange Members 
Bell-Trimble Co., recvrs. and shippers.* 
Crowell Elevator Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., receivers and shippers. * 
Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission. — Hy 


Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers.® 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* _ 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 
Luke Grain Co., C, H., grain commission.*® 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 

Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain merchants.* 

Turner Hudnut Co., receivers and shippers.® 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Commercial Exchange Members 


Markley, P. R., grain broker,* ‘ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Members Grain and Hay Exchange 


Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.® 
Stewart & Co., Jesse C., grain and mill feed.® 
Walton Co., Sam’l, receivers and shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Heald Grain Co., consignment specialists.® 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Langenberg Bros, Grain Co., grain commission.® 
Martin Grain Co., grain commission,* 

Missouri El. & Grain Co., grain merchants. 
Morton & Co., grain commission.* 

Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 


SALINA, KANS, 


Eberhardt-Simpson Gr. Co., mchts, wh. & coarse gr.* 
Robinson Elev. Co., C. E., shippers & sellers* 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 


Chambers, V. E., buyers and sellers, _ 
Custenborder & Co., E. Ty, buyers-sellers grain.® 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Board of Trade Members 
Flanley Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


‘ STREATOR, ILL. 
The Stotler Grain Co., grain buyers, all markets. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
De Vore & Co., H. W., consignments futures. 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott&Lincoln, Inc., optrs.WellingtonTerm.Elvtr.* 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members. 
Adair-Morten Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, kafir. 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds,*® 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & 


Price Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). 
field seed, 332 South La Salle Street. Chicago. Illinois. 


office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Yo 


U.S. A. Price $2.00 ner year, 25¢ per copy. 
Vol, LXX, No. 10, May 24, 1933. 


ur Teleonon Tells 


‘Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Hst. 1928), and 
Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed, and 
Entered as second class matter November 21, 1930, at the post-— 
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Board of Trade 
EAN “Members - LON 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ipecuanratn gt in Southwestern Corn 


Wire Us for Prices 


Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“‘A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


WHEAT 


pa NORRIS GRAIN CO. eee 


OATS Operators—Norris Elevator—K. C., Mo. 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Elevator Capacity 
7,500,000 Bushels 


BARLEY 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 
Universal Grain Code, flexible leather =o9 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Miller’s Code (1917), ClOE Ns cia Soe 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (9th edition) oat a 
Peerless Export Grain Code......... 

B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup. Ties 


Baltimore, Export Cable Code veis.cie 15.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code..... 10.00 
Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.) .12.50 
Calpack Code (1923).............45 10.00 


All prices me f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Iil. 


CONTINENTAL ELEVATOR Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
OPERATING 


Continental Elevator 
CAPACITY 2,500,000 BU. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale’? columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


A Service of 52 Years Handling Consignments and Futures 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, 


Sedalia, Joplin, Mo., Omaha, Nebr. 


Liberal, Topeka, 


Atchison, Kansas, St. Joseph, Springfield, 


MISSOURI ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN COMPANY 
203 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


@perating Missouri Pacific Elevator 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


| Your Message 


COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 


Merchants Exchange ‘ 
~ Members . 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Let the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated your message 
bear, To progressive grain and feed dealers everywhere. 


soe GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


: Board of Trade 


Members 


SPECIAL WIRE AND SALESMAN SERVICE 


2200 Board of Trade Spigcrrenaie Chicago, Iil. PROVISIONS 


James E. Bennett JOHNE.BRENNAN & Co. | | CARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 


ane SEEDS Grain Commission 
GRALN STOCKS an 
room Oc CO, Sonu: CHICAGO HLW, Jace a 


MEMBERS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


—PRIVATE WIRES— 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Cash atures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Wire 


Ask for Bids 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in Futures Solicited and 
properly cared for in all Leading Markets 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 


INDIANAPOLIS 
717 Board of Trade 


The Grain Trade’s 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” advertisements 
is the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 


E.W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142—44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


PEORIA CAIRG 
11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


YOUR NAME 


where every progres- 
sive grain dealer will 
see it, will convince 
them you are equipped 
to serve them. 

That is in the 


Grain & Feed Journals 


OF CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS. 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Merchants 


Chicago New York Minneapolis 


ELEVATORS: . 
Chicago, Ill. St. Joseph, Mo. Portland, Me. Depot Harbor, Ont. 
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Board of T - ||. C Lr . ( \ Y ‘ aa \ \ ~ Board of Trade 


~ Members AY 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST.LOUIS 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 


Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph 
la. la. Ohio Mo. 


We have enjoyed reading your paper CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


for a good many years—L.\C. Irwin, 
supt. Searle Terminal, Ltd., Ft. William, 
Ont. 


Future Trading 


Upon Organized Commodity 
Markets 


by G. Wright Hoffman 


Reviews the development and extent of 
future trading in the various commodities 
and markets; explains effect of future trad- 
ing on price stabilization and operation of 
future markets. Cloth bound, 500 pages, 
price $5.00, plus postage. Weight, 3 lbs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 


~~ 


\ Corn Exchange \ ~ 


Members 


J. G. McKILLEN, INc. | American Elevator & Grain Company, Inc. 


RECEIVERS RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
Consignments a Specialty CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO NEW YORK Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


There is no better time to ad- Wood Grain Corp. Lewis Grain Corp. 


vertise than the present. Bet- 


ter start before your come. A good firm to consign to 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 
today. BUFFALO, N. Y. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


< Members _ 


Terminal Offices: 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Omaha 
Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, New York 
Winnipeg. Man., Montreal, Que. 
Country Offices: 

Fairmont, Minn. Marshall, Minn. 
Aberdeen, So. Dak. Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Williston. N. D. 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


Devils Lake. N. D. 


JESSE C. STEWART CO. 
Some and FEED 
d Operate the 

IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Established 40 Years 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


y WABASH BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Grain, May, Straw and Feed 


BE Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
mPTECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS | | GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 
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THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. RECEIINGINNATL, OHIO 


STORAGE CAPACITY 2,500,000 BUSHELS 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Crowell Elevator Co. Clark’s Car Load 


OMAHA, NEBR. Grain Tables Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
Federal Bonded Warehouse Eighth edition, revised and enlarged, shows the GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels Had a perio of reductions of :neunds Sei pene Commission Merchants 

Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service 20,000 to 107,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Iles. 308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 
20,000 “a 74,950 “ “oe “ “ 
20,000 o 96,950 “se “a “ee “ 48 “ 
ES a oy 20,000 “ 118,950 “a “ “ oo - oe 
e 0,000 “ 1 18,950 “ “ o “ “ 

Grain pitaas in red ink; bushels in black. Linen ledger Turner -Hudnut Co. 
Co Inc eens bg Mi lt nants karatol with 
Solicits Your Peoria Runes: : Price $2.50 t. 0. b. Chicago Receivers GRAIN Shippers 
Consign Your Corn to Us GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 42-47 Board of Trade 
CONSOLIDATED 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


AMARILLO 


High Protein Wheat Center of the Southwest 
Kafir and Milo Center of the United States 


The high altitude and dry climate of the Texas Panhandle is admitted by millers 
the world over to produce the finest quality High Protein Turkey Hard Winter Wheat 
for baker’s flour. 


These same conditions make the Panhandle the center of Kafir and Milo produc- 
tion. Approximately 50% of the grain sorghums crop of the United States is raised 
within 200 miles of Amarillo. This is likewise true of Sudan Seed. 


Amarillo, the capital of the Texas Panhandle, with excellent transportation facili- 
ties in every direction, is well located to serve your needs. 


These Members of the Amarillo Grain Exchange will be pleased to serve you: 


J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc. Henneman Grain & Seed Co. 

Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 3 Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Burrus Panhandle Elevators Central Grain & Elevator Co. 
1902 Write for the 1933 


TRI-STATE SAVING PLAN 


for Grain Elevators and other Mercantile Property 


Also Residence Property insured against Fire and Windstorm 


E. H. Moreland, Secretary Luverne, Minn. 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals .Consol- 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


If What You Want you see advertised, tell the 
If Not—Tell the Journal. 


advertiser. 
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T.E. TBBERSON CO. || HORNER & WYATT 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS Engineers 


FEED MILLS COAL PLANTS 
REPAIRING AND REMODELING 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Mention Grain & Feed Journals , 470 BOARD OF ‘TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
when writing our advertisers 


ePones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 


Mutual Buildmg — — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 


Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 


8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 


designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Link-Belt 

Bushels Grain Car 
Usloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


W. R. SINKS JAMES STEWART CORPORATION H.G.ONSTAD 
PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN'L MGR. 


Phone Harrison 8884 FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Santa Fe Elevator A’ 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


enn S, Mercalt Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
17 Dartmouth Street, London, England 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators Mill Buildings -— Industrial Plants 


Stevens Engineering & Construction. Co... Ine. 
4121 Forest Park Bivd, a yp 
| Designers Wa Bidders 


GRAIN “iEVA'rors 


Flour and Feed Mills” 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


620 Pioneer Trust Bldg.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Engineers — Constructors 
Grain Elevators — Feed Mills — Warehouses 
Ask for Quotations on Your Work 


P. F. McALLISTER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
R. 505, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Williams Construction Co. 
Feed Mills — Elevators — Annexes 
Building — Repairing — Remodeling 
3321 E. Shawnee Ave. 
DES MOINES, IA. 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


New Special Spouting System 
Grain Dust Disposal System 
Elevator Designs — Dustless. Conveying 
Concrete Restoration 


McMillin Truck Dump 


For Electrical Power 


Protects Your Grain 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. The 


NEW NICOLLET 
HOTEL 


Opposite Tourist Bureau on 
Washington Avenue 
The Northwest’s Finest Hotel. 
600 rooms with bath or 
connecting, 


When in Minneapolis 
Stay at 


Cover’s Dust Protector 


Rubber Protector, $2.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; or on trial to re- 


sponsible parties. Has auto- 
matic valve and fine sponge. 


HAS. CONWsE IR 
Pox 404 South Bend, Ina. 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Every room an outside room. 
Largest and, Finest Ballroom 
in the Northwest. 


Rates: 
Rooms at $2.00 257 Rooms at, $3.50 


§ Rooms at $2.50 41 Rooms at $4.00 


Rooms at $3.00 38 Rooms at $5.00 
Suites and Special Rooms at $6.00 
to $9.00 
MAIN DINING ROOM 
COFFEE SHOP 


A dump especially adaptable to low 
driveways due to its construction 
being such that the vehicle can be 
raised until it strikes the ceiling 
which in the majority of cases is very 
essential for both satisfactory dump- 
ing and speed. With other overhead 
dumps the height is limited to the 


lower part of the overhead carriage. 


This is an all-steel overhead dump; 
the power unit being completely as- 
sembled in one electrically welded 
steel frame, which includes winding 
drums, motor, and worm gear in one 
unit. 


Installation consists of hanging the 
track, all other parts of the dump are 
either mounted on or clamped to 
track which makes a very inexpensive 
dump to install. 


For prices, plans for installation, 
and descriptive circular 


Address to 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


3 Blocks from both Depots, Re- 
tail Center and Wholesale Center. 


W. B. CLARK, Msr. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Want Ad. 


If you would avoid trade disputes, and differences 
NFIRMATION and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating con- 
firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and 
send original and duplicate to customer. He signs 
BLANKS one and returns the other. 
ier pee the entire burden for any misunder- 
° standing of your intentions upon the other party 
Simple - Complete - Safe and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 
tation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. 
all essential conditions of each trade. 


Enclosed find money to cover my 
subscription for the year. I do not wish 
to miss a single number of the Grain & 
Feed Journals. That part of your mag- 
azine that gives feed formulas, nutri- 
tional values, etc., is what interests me 
most.—John A. Park, Mexico City, 
SSS sllSsssssssssssssssessssss @ Mexico. 


Spaces are provided for recording 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. 
Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.00 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 332 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


NORTH CENTRAL KANSAS elevator 
sale. Write Box 25, Mahaska, Kans. 


iu 


for 


ALMOST ANYTHING YOU WANT can be 
promptly obtained through JOURNAL want ads. 


INDIANA—Centrally located elevator for sale 
or lease; feed, seed and coal; raring to go. Ad- 
dress 70B7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 


ILLINOIS—Blevator, Wholesale and Coal 


Business for sale or lease; fine territory; lots 
of grain; owner paralyzed. Address Box 228, 
Loraine, Il. 

SOUTHEASTERN NEB.—20,000 bu. modern 


ironclad elevator for sale, coal and feed can be 
handled; easy term payment. Address 69Z5, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


IOWA Grain elevator equipped, at public auc- 
tion March 8, 1933, to liquidate company. Bar- 
gain price probable. Write W. C. Swan, Morning 
Sun, Iowa, for detailed information. 


INDIANA—Elevator and three large store 
rooms for sale; showed profit 1931-32; extra 
good in 1933. Will stand all kind of investiga- 
tion; failing health reason for selling. Campbell 
& Ogles, Greencastle, Ind. 


INDIANA—15,000-bu. elevator for sale; coal 
sheds, gasoline station, blacksmith shop, 2% 
acres land; T-room house; 4 mi. from Frankfort; 
on Nickel Plate R. R. Write Mrs. Ethel A. 
Coyner, Admrx., R. R. 3, Frankfort, Ind. 


CENTRAL KANSAS—10,000 bu. modern iron- 
elad elevator for sale; coal and feed can be han- 
dled. Lumber yard across street that can be 
bought or leased. Address 69V9 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR LOCATION for sale between two 
railroads; good territory; elevator burned Jan. 
13th; 12-ton scales and whse. on land; good 
town; fine place for small feed mill. Address 
70G11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—20,000 bu. cribbed elvtr., 
flour house and coal sheds for sale; only elvtr. 
at station; large terr.; good volume, mostly 
wheat; everything in first class condition. Write 
70G1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here's what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


50,000 BUSHEL CONCRETE terminal elevator 
for sale, built so additional storage can easily 
be added. Track and land to accommodate 
2,000,000 bushel plant. Best of railroad facili- 
ties. For particulars address 70D13, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


MICH.—Will sell partial interest, up to 50%, 
in a chain of bean and grain elevators, all 
elevators in excellent territory and in good 
physical condition; each station showing a profit; 
complete details will be sent on request. Write 
70E3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business. USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


$3500 BUYS CONTROL int. $7000 mill feed corp. 
Accumulating surplus now. $2000 required. Ad- 
dress 70A8 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, III. 


SITUATION WANTED 
STEADY POSITION wanted by married man 
as helper; grain elevator and lumber yard ex- 

perience. Address Box 481, Minonk, Ill. 


NO. ILL. elevator, lumber, coal, hdwe. busi- POSITION WANTED as megr..of elvtr. or line 
ness for sale; residence and other blidgs. for of country elvtrs.; 20 yrs.’ exper. in handling 
complete unit. Low price cash. Address 70H6 flour, feed, coal; furnish best refs. Write 70K], 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 

CENTRAL IND.—10M Bu. iron-clad elvtr. for POSITION WANTED as manager of country 


sale; modern; electric; coal; no competition; 
part cash, balance note or trade. Reeves Grain 
& Fuel Co., Charlottesville, Ind. 


elevator; can handle any merchandise lines. 
Would lease good elevator if located right. 
Write 70J3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


Some SERVICE to your ads. I sold my 
elevator to the first man that answered the 
ad. But I received a nice number of in- 
quiries, too. Kansas Dealer. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANT ELEVATOR in wheat territory; will 
lease or buy one-half interest; write fully. Ad- 
dress 70J5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WANT TO LEASE by grain man of 20 yrs 
exper., grain elevator in west Kansas or Nebras- 
ka. Write 70J6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR wanted in Illinois or In- 
diana. Must show good volume. State par- 
ticulars in first communieation. Address 70J2, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


ARE INTERESTED in buying four or five ele- 
vators located in wheat territory of Central or 
Western Kansas. Give full particulars and price 
in first letter. Address 70H9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the “Elevators 
Wanted”’ section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OKLA. ELEVATOR Location for sale between 
two railroads; good territory; elevator burned 
Jan. 18th; 12-ton scales and whse. on land; good 
town; fine place for small feed mill. Write 
70G11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


NO. ILbL.—Lbr., coal, Bldg. Supply yard 
small village; elev. near can be bought or 
leased at nominal figures. Farm trade. Harn 
good living, sound business, staple stock. No 
risk. Small investment bldgs. Cash or bankable 
notes. Holeomb-Dutton Lbr. Co., Sycamore, Ill. 


Modern Methods 


POSITION WANTED as manager of elevator 


or line of elvtrs.; 20 yrs.’ successful exper. in 
Ill., Ind. and Ohio; acquainted all phases grain, 
feed, seed and sidelines; capable managing large 


plant with volume of business; now employed 


as manager by one of Ohio’s large co-op. elvtrs. 
70J12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 
Whenever there is a real opportunity of in- 


terest to the grain trade, it is usually regis- 
tered in the ‘‘Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of 
the Journal. 


MILLS FOR SALE 
OH!IO—75 Bbl, Mill for Sale with Feed Dept. 
Good location; established trade; priced to sell. 
The Buckeye Mlg. Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


SEABOARD FLOUR MILLS, Sanford, N. C., 


for sale; modern 38-story brick flour, feed mill 
and whse. on r.r.; 3330 sq. ft. floor space; cap. 
100 bbls. flour and 200 bus. meal daily; elec. 
driven; equipped with NORDYKE-MARMON 
mechy. in ist class condition; price, terms and 
inventory of eqpt. furnished on request. J. D. 
Newsom, Inc., Agts., Raleigh, N. C. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


EMPLOYERS wanting help experienced in gr. 
trade work can obtain competent workers for 
every dept. FREE from Sam M. Raymond 
News Bureau, Board of Trade, Chicago, Ill. 


FIELD AND GRASS SEED 
FOR SALE 


SOYBEANS—Manchu, Illini. Beautiful qual- 
ity. Trucking Service. Sommer Brothers Seed 
Company, Pekin, Illinois. 


SEED BUYERS AND SELLERS can quick- 
ly sell any quantity or buy any amount or 
quality by making their wants known through 
the “Seeds Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of the 
Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
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Gentlemen:—In order to keep posted on modern methods 
of elevator management, I wish to receive the Grain & 
Feed Journals Consolidated semi-monthly. Enclosed find 
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SCALES FOR SALE 
SECOND HAND scales for sale of any make, 
size or price, always find ready buyers when 
represented in the ‘‘Scales for Sale’’ columns of 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated. 


ENGINES FOR SALE 
FAIRBANKS MORSE 25-h.p. Type Y Oil 
Engine for sale; General Electric motor, 15-h.p., 
3 volt, starting box complete. E. H. 


3 ph., 220 
Morris, Crossville, Il. 


ANY KIND, ANY SIZE, Any Price engine, 
which is not in use, and which you wish to seil, 
will find many ready buyers if advertised in the 
“Pngines For Sale’ column of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS. Try it. 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 
FOR FLOUR AND FEED MILLS 


WE manufacture Perforated Metal Screens 
for Flour, Feed and Hammer Mills. Any size 
screen with whatever size perforation you de- 
sire. When in need of screens, let us supply 
you. Our prices are low and our screens are 
made of high grade long wearing steel. Chicago 
Perforating Co., 2439 W. 24th Place, Chicago, II. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


PROTECT YOUR CHECKS—Use a Todd Pro- 
tectograph—have one will sell cheap—$7.00, pre- 
paid. Cash with order. Thos. A. Bankmann, 
Room 900, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Every penny invested in a Journal ‘‘Wanted 
—For Sale’ ad returns an amazing per cent 
of profit. 


Bargain Sale in Soiled and Shelf Worn 
Books 


18 Column Figuring book, 300 pages of laid 
paper which will permit of ink entries, ruled 4 
spaces to the inch 42 to the page. You can write 
in your own column headings to meet the vary- 
ing needs of your business. Well bound in black 
cloth with red keratol back and corners. Price 
$3.00. Order Special 738. 

Record of Receipts——We have a small stock 
of these Price Current Grain Reporter form 
83 which we are selling out at bargain prices. 
They are good grain receiving records, size 
15%x10% ins., 150 pages, linen ledger paper, 
well bound, with cols. for ‘‘Date, Driver, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bus., Price, Kind, Seller, Amount,” 
in the order named. Priced at only $2.25, as is. 
Order Form 83 Special. 


Feed Trade Manual, a reference book for 
all engaged in the custom grinding and mix- 
ing of feeds. Contains hundreds of formulas for 
all kinds of feed for any section of the country. 
Data about state feed laws, feedingstuff defini- 
tions, weights, ingredient composition and use- 
ful facts for the feed industry are also included 
and indexed. One soiled shelfworn copy, $1.00 
plus postage. Order Feed Manual Special. 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 
332 South LaSalle St. Chicago, II. 
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Made of sheet aluminum, formed 
by bending, reinforced around top 
edge with copper wire. Strong, 
light, durable. The dull, non-re- 
flecting surface of the metal will 
not rust or tarnish; assists users 
to judge of the color and to detect 
impurities, 
Grain Size, 24% x 12 x 1614”, $2.00 

at Chicago, 


Seed Size, 142 x 9 x 11”, $1.65 
at Chicago, 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 
MUNSON CORN and Cob Crusher for sale, 
new, $75.00. Original cost $180.00. Box 5009, 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


ONE DUPLEX No. 55 Corn Cracker and 
Grader with aspirator for sale; high frame and 
sack holders; nearly new. Write R. H. Tolle 
& Co., Hillsboro, Ohio. 


NO NEED FOR FORMALITIES—You don’t 
need an introduction to Journal Want-Ads. 
They will help you without, whatever your 
problems may be. 


BATCH MIXERS—New Horizontal type. All 
capacities. SAVE MONEY. Write for details 
and prices. Standard Mill Supply Co., Waldheim 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


THREE UNITS of Hess Steam Driers for sale, 
capable of drying 2000 bushels per hour; these 
driers are in perfect condition and ready for 


use; also fans; hoppers; buckets; pulleys; 
shaftings; steam and oil separators; and one 
500-h.p. Corliss Allis-Chalmers Engine. These 


items are located in Terre Haute, Ind. I. F. 
Leventhall & Co., 628 S. Center St., Terre Haute. 


NEW AND REBUILT MACHINERY 


Air blast car loader; car puller; corn cutter; 
corn cracker and grader; corn shellers; corn 
meal bolters; cracked corn polisher; cob crusher; 
1-portable corn sheller; 1-oat clipper; 2 & 3 pair 
high feed rolls; bag cleaner; bag piler; Hum- 
phrey manlift; grain cleaners all makes and 
sizes; hammer mills new and used; grain driers; 
new vertical batch mixers; horizontal mixers; 
elevators all sizes; automatic scales; exact 
weight scales; power shovel; bran packers; 
Hughes Alfalfa Bolter. Complete equipment for 
the elevator and feed mill. Write your wants. 
A. D. Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich. 
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BAGS AND BURLAP 
FOR SALE—New and Used Burlap and Cot- 
ton Bags. WANTED—Used Burlap and Cotton 
Bags. Wm. Ross & Co., 407 N. Peoria, Chicago. 


On the other end of the Journal’s ‘*Wanted 
—For Sale’? columns you will find 9,000 grain 
dealers anxious to know what you have for 
them. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A. C. 
and D. C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 30 to 
60 h.p., 1200 and 1800 r.p.m. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

Vv. M. Nussbaum & Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS WANTED — 
Buyers and this equipment are reached in 
largest numbers and at the least expense 
through the use of the ‘‘DYNAMO-MOTORS” 
columns of Grain & Feed Journals—the medium 
for power bargains. 


MACHINES WANTED 


PORTABLE BLOWER Loader Wanted. Write 
70K5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—9x30 and 9x36 Roller Mills. Bag 
Closing Machines. Mixers. Address price and 
full description to 68H2, Grain &.Feed Journals, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SELL YOUR SECOND HAND Machines 
Now—tomorrow they will not be worth as much 
as they are today. A shiny machine which has 
just been in operation sells quicker and brings 
a bigger price than a dirty, rusty one. 


Suffering from the "Constructive Work"' of Radical Lawmakers 


5 You MADE ME WHAT 


. IAm TODAY , —7 
\ I HOPE YOURE *— 
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With Apologies to St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
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INCORPORATED 


332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A, 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facil- 
itating and expediting the handling, grind- 
het improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to. United 
States and countries within the 8th Postal 
Zone, semi-monthly, one year, cash with 
order, $2.00; single copy, 25c. 


To Canada and Foreign Countries, pre- 
paid, one year, $3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
and Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator opera- 
tors is unquestioned. The character and 
number of firms advertising in each num- 
ber tell of its worth. ; 


Advertisements of meritorious grain ele- 
vator and feed grinding machinery and of 
responsible firms who seek to serve grain, 
feed and field seed dealers are solicited. 
We will not knowingly permit our pages 
to be used by irresponsible firms for ad- 
vertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. The 
service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 24, 1933 


PORTABLE MILLS seem to have disap- 
peared so rapidly during recent months, few 
dealers now complain of their competition. 


THE EX-MEMBERS of the price-pegging 
Farm Board must now fully realize the potent 
influence of the speculative public in the grain 
markets. 


DEALERS placing any orders with the 
Consolidated Buyer’s Service of Chicago to buy 
or sell grain options can learn something to 
their advantage by addressing Information Bu- 
reau Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


THE BILL amending the Canada Grain Act, 
after having gone to third reading, has wisely 
been postponed, so that the coming season’s 
grain shipments from the Head of the Lakes 
will be free of the burdensome restrictions. 


THIEVES continue their depredations in 
grain offices and elevators looking for cash in 
the safe or anything portable that can be con- 
verted into cash. One firm at Scotts, Mich., 
has so far escaped burglary, thru the efficiency 
of an alarm system of a novel type described 
‘elsewhere. \: 


FAMILIARITY with all of the intricacies 
of dealing in grain for future delivery should 
help every country elevator operator to protect 
himself against the vacillations of the market 
during the rapid changes in conditions and 
prices sure to occur during the Government’s 
proposed inflation of the currency. 


THE PREVAILING opposition to the Gov- 
ernment’s proposed Allotment Plan is causing 
some hesitation on the part of our agricultural 
dictators to attempt the enforcement of such a 
plan of “farm relief.” The more vociferous 
the farmers, who will suffer from such dicta- 
tion, the less likelihood of its attempted en- 
forcement. 


THE BRAZILIAN Government evidently is . 


disposed to profit by Uncle Sam’s experience in 
trying to stabilize the price of wheat, and the 
coffee trade has recently been assured that the 
Brazilian Government will dispose of its sur- 
plus stocks of coffee before the new crop 
starts to move. Evidently some political racke- 
teers do profit by the experience of others. 


HEATING OF GRAIN in transit has al- 
ways been one of the discouraging bug-a-boos 
of the country elevator operators, especially 
when it comes to shipping any grain after a 
wet harvest or damp corn during the germinat- 
ing season. Now investigators have made dis- 
coveries which they insist will prevent the heat- 
ing of grain in storage bins or box cars. That 
will surely bring great relief to grain shippers 
throughout the world. 


THE OPERATOR of obsolete equipment 
pays most dearly for the modernization of his 
plant without getting it. The reduced power 
requirements of improved machines, and the 
reduced labor required to operate them, as 
well as improved results generally makes it 
much less expensive to install improved machin- 
ery than to continue the operation of old worn- 
out equipment. Men familiar with costs of 
operation do not hesitate to modernize their 
plants. 


RISING PRICES have gone a long way 
in loosening up grain in the hands of farmers 
and country elevators. It is said that a farm- 
er never sells on an up market, but that 
is not quite true, judging from the amount 
of corn that is being bought and sold by 
Corn Belt elevators. Of course a lot of 
farmers are hanging onto their corn and oats 
in hopes of selling at the top, but also a lot 
of them are willing to accept a good price 
without speculating on the peak. 


WEIGHING FACILITIES oe for de- 
termining the weight of heavy trucks costs so 
much more than the old small capacity wagon 
scale, it is imperative that country elevator 
operators who provide facilities should charge 
a more liberal fee for weighing each load than 
formerly. Some Indiana dealers have doubed 
their fees for public weighing and still do not 
collect enough to contribute any material sum 
for the maintenance of their modern facilities. 
The elevator man who installs a 15 or 20-ton 
truck scale is entitled to a much larger com- 
pensation for the use of his weighing facili- 
ties than heretofore, but he’ll not get it unless 
he insists’ upon fees in keeping with the cost 
of his facilities. 
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BE IT SAID to the great credit of men 
engaged in buying and selling grain on a large 
scale that the increasing difficulty of conducting 
a grain business has not been accompanied with 
defaults or unusual differences. The 
and sellers have confidence in the integrity 
of one another and live up to the letter and 
spirit of their contracts. Twenty-five years 
ago all grain trade ass’ns were buried with a 
flood of arbitration disputes and differences, 


buyers 


but today we seldom hear of such contro- 
versies. 
THE CURRENT ISSUES of. insurance 


journals carry the statement that the fire in- 
surance companies, both Stock and Mutual. 
will henceforth pay their losses only at the time 
that they are legally due under the contract. 
In most states this means that losses will be 
paid sixty days after date of receipt of proof 
by the insurance company. All insurance com- 
panies have added to their loss investigation de- 
partments sufficient special investigators to an- 
alyze each loss carefully, and the deferring of 
payment is arranged partly for the purpose of 
giving their investigators plenty of time. 


LIMITATION of wheat crops for two years 
as tentatively agreed upon by the four chief 
grain exporting nations represented at the Gen- 
eva conference, if carried out will have the 
same repercussicns as did the monopolistic tac- 
tics of the Canadian Wheat Pool and the U. S. 
Farm Board on importing countries, who may 
be expected to increase production in self-pro- 
tection against a shortage. Carried to an ex- 
treme these restrictive policies would have the 
undesirable effect of completely destroying the 
international wheat ‘trade, for wheat can be 
grown successfully in every country under the 
sun. 


SUDDEN CHANGES in market prices may 
be expected under impending processing taxes 
and fluctuating exchange rates on money be- 
tween different countries, in view of which the 
ruling by the Business Conduct Com’ite of the 
Chicago Board of Trade effective June 1 call- 
ing for 2 cents margin on wheat and % cent 
on oats, is very moderate. This is no more 
than the brokers themselves must deposit with 
the clearing house. Until the governments of 
different countries cease their interference with 
trade a greater hazard will attach to spreads 
between markets in different countries 
spreads between different commodities in the 
same market over night. 


HEATING OF WHEAT in store is a jcon- 
sequence of what the scientists designate as 
“respiration.” This chemical change within 
each kernel generates heat much as the oxy- 
gen of the air generates heat by combining with 
the carbon of the coal in the parlor heater of 
former days. If the heat can be conducted 
away more rapidly than it is generated the 
temperature of the mass of grain will net rise 
to the danger point of spoiling. The Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan is now engaged in studies 
of this phenomenon that give great promise. 
Already on a laboratory scale Professor Lar- 
mour has succeeded in storing wheat containing 
20 per cent moisture fora long period of time 
without any sign of heating or spoilage. This 
should bring joy to the operators of storage 
elevators. 


and 
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Warning to Shippers of Stored Grain 


It has long been considered clever to accept 
grain. from growers for storage and imme- 
diately to ship the same grain to market when 
cash grain was selling at a premium over fu- 
tures, the grain dealer protecting himself and 
the farmer by buying a future. In the usual 
course of events after a few months the cash 
and the future would sell at the same price, the 
dealer profiting by the difference. 

The emergency agricultural relief act pub- 
lished on pages 369 and 370 of this number has 
changed all this. 

A fine of $5,000 and imprisonment for two 
years awaits the grain dealer who continues 
what has hitherto been considered a legitimate 
practice. The dealer can not plead in defense 
that he has stored the grain at the terminal or 
that he has bought a future. 

Any dealer who has not in his house at all 
times an amount of grain corresponding to his 
outstanding tickets has his head in the noose. 
It is immaterial that no fraud was intended or 
practiced or that the patron lost nothing, the 
mere shipment constitutes proof of guilt. 

No regulation by the secretary of agriculture 
is necessary for the enforcement of the law. It 
went into effect with the approval of the bill 
May 12 and its enforcement devolves upon the 
U. S. District Attorneys. In addition the sec- 
retary has power to cancel the license of a 
dealer delivering out a stored agricultural basic 
commodity without canceling the warehouse 
receipt. 


Truck Competition 


Both the railroads and elevator operators at 
points within 200 miles of central markets are 
suffering severely from truck competition, and 
it would seem that their common interest should 
drive them to take quick action to obtain per- 
manent relief from the undermining influence of 
this disturbing factor. 


All of the grain trade ass’ns are discussing 
this most pressing problem at every meeting, 
but up to the present, little has been accom- 
plished by their appeals to the railroads. Nat- 
urally some elevator men have installed trucks 
and are now competing with the trucks of fly- 
by-nights for the farmers’ grain. The elevator 
man is in a position to give the farmer accurate 
weights and grades, and is never guilty of at- 
tempting to pay for the grain with a rubber 
check. 

Elevator men who have put in trucks to se- 
cure some of the business at their stations, are 
taking advantage of their facilities and truck- 
ing their purchases to distant markets, thus 
saving the freight. While the elevator oper- 
ator is not disposed to engage in the trucking 
business, doubtless he will do so rather than 
be forced out of the grain business entirely. 


The elevator operators of Illinois have made 
many earnest appeals to the railroads for relief 
from truck competition, but so far their appeals 
have been in vain. Inasmuch as the carriers 
are suffering great loss of business, it would 
seem they would be only too glad to co- 
operate with the elevator operators in meeting 
truck competition. But either the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is disposed to deny them 
this privilege, or else they do not want it, for 


few of the railroads have given any encourage- 
ment whatever to the elevator operators, so the 
elevator men must seek their own salvation 
through the operation of their own trucks. 


The Future of Trade Ass'ns 


The pressing necessity of the frequent dis- 
cussien of the common problems of the grain 
trade by men of different sections of the 
country is generally recognized by trade lead- 
ers, but the rank and file do not fully appre- 
ciate the great advantage and importance of 
attending every trade conference of the deal- 
ers of their territory and joining with their 
brothers in a free discussion of the trying 
problems confronting them, 

One of the most important functions of the 
trade ass’n is to bring together men with 
common interests to consider the ‘obligations 
and hazards of their business. Most men in 
the grain trade fully understand the growing 
importance of the trade ass’n as an instru- 
mentality for securing the co-operation of al! 


-interested in the different phases of each 


problem, and as a means of obtaining relief 
for all. 

A recent survey by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce developed the fact that 85% of 
the business failures in industry were not 
members of any trade organization. In other 
words, they did not have the beneficial ad- 
vantage of discussing common problems with 
fellow dealers. They were not interested in 
ass’n work, 

The increasing complexity of governmental 
functions and industrial activities, makes it 
more important than ever that all tradesmen 
join with their fellows in striving to bring 
about improved conditions in their business, 
as well as improved methods and practices 
for bridging the highways over its common 
hazards. 


Taxing Farmers’ Markets 


The bureaucrats in their eagerness to provide 
more places for their followers have surrounded 
the farmers’ markets with many regulations and 
restrictions that not only help to depress the 
prices prevailing in those markets, but also drive 
many buyers out of the markets. 

Why the farmers do not arise as a single 
unit against all such handicaps to their busi- 
ness is due probably to the fact that they do 
not clearly comprehend the far reaching in- 
fluence of this bureaucratic domination. 

Recently a bill was introduced in the Illhi- 
nois Legislature providing for a tax of one- 
eighth of one per cent on all future trades 
in commodities. Whether or not the authors 
of this legislation were striving for recogni- 
tion, or had some real reform in mind, is not 
clear, but it is certain that any such tax 
would drive many buyers out of the farmer’s 
markets to the great disadvantage of the pro- 
ducers and those engaged in marketing farm 
products. 

The Grain Futures Administration has 
never been suspected of performing a service 
of value to anyone, yet it is well known that the 
snooping tactics of this bureau are driving 
many buyers out of the grain markets. The 
tax of 5 cents per $100 on all grain sold for 
future delivery, while classified primarily as 
a revenue measure, in reality acts as a de- 
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terrent and drives many dealers in grain fu- 
tures out of the markets to the great disad- 
vantage of the producers. 

A clearer recognition of the far-reaching 
effect of these taxes and restrictions on the 
farmers’ markets should result in the aboli- 
tion of all these useless bureaus, and the re- 
moval of the taxes, to the end that the mar- 
kets for farm products may be made more 
attractive to a larger number of dealers and 
to the great profit of the producers. 


The County Agents on the Run 


The autocratic dictator and director of the 
farm activities, subsidiary of the Farm Bureau 
racketeers is surely winning deep disfavor with 
merchants and farmers generally. It was never 
intended that any county agent should engage 
in merchandising activities. Yet many have been 
charged with shipping in merchandise or ship- 
ping out farm products to their own profit. 
Farmer patrons have often complained of the 
quality and prices of goods obtained, but with- 
out securing any relief. ; 

It has frequently been pointed out that the 
farmers of many counties conducting their own 
affairs without the guidance or direction of the 
county agent have attained a degree of success 
not found in counties employing a county agent. 
Naturally these results have set many thought- 
ful farmers to independent thinking, and they 
have quickly connected these well-paid “agricul- 
tural experts” with the political activities of 
Farm Bureau organizations. So much opposition 
has developed recently to the further employ- 
ment of county agents, especially in districts 
where farmers are struggling to retain title to 
their farms, that the demand for the abolition 
of all county agent activities is becoming most 
persisent. 

The Cuming county Farm Bureau of Ne- 
braska brought suit to force the county board 
to collect money for the employment of the 
county agent, but the Supreme Court of the 
state refused to support their contention and to 
the relief of the farmers of that county, it 
will henceforth get along without a county 
agent. 

At a meeting of the farmers of one county 
in Minnesota, the county agent sought to induce 
the tax-ridden farmers to continue his employ- 
ment, but they voted against him 110 to 10. 
Evidently some of these loud-mouthed agitators 
never know when they are in disfavor. 

The Federal Government spends over four 
million a year in the employment of these su- 
pernumeraries, and the local taxpayers con- 
tribute as much more, so if the farmers are 
against these dictators of farm work, then there 
seems no excuse whatever for their continued 
employment. 

Doubtless some of the county agents were 
well equipped to make their services of real 
help to the farmers of their county, but many 
of them were without any farm experience, 
however this did not discourage their attempt- 
ing to direct the activities of their farmers, and 
often to the farmers’ great disadvantage. The 
greater the activity of the tax-payers, and 
especially of the farmers who have suffered 
from bad advice of their county agents, the 
sooner will the farmers be relieved of this 
worthless and expensive service. , : 
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The Industry Control Bill 


The industrial recovery bill, S. 1712, seems 
likely to pass both houses of Congress, and 
upon its enactment will become of the great- 
est practical interest to the more public spir- 
ited members of the grain, milling and feed 
manufacturing industries which have drawn 
up trade rules or codes of ethics that have 
been more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. 

A trade regulation after approval by the 
president will have the force of law, enforce- 
able in the United States district courts under 
penalty of fine of $500 for violation. When 
a trade has adopted no regulations the Wash- 
ington administration is authorized to pre- 
scribe a set of rules to govern transactions. 


Anyone attempting to continue in business 
without having obtained a license, or after 
having violated the duty imposed upon li- 
censees is subject to 6 months’ imprison- 
ment and $500 fine for each day of violation. 


It has long been considered an unfair prac- 
tice for a terminal grain buyer to bid higher 
prices for grain in the country than he was 
willing to pay on the floor of the exchange. 
The call rule was one of the means used to 
cure this situation. Under the industry control 
bill the call rule can be amplified, and instead 
of being prosecuted for enforcing such a rule 
as was the Chicago Board of Trade several 
years ago, the federal courts will lend their 
power to enforce it. 


It is quite conceivable that the troublesome 
situation existing at country points where a 
low freight rate makes it possible for houses 
on one line of railroad to overbid houses in 
the same territory could be cured by a trade 
agreement forcing the operator having the 
low freight rate to lower his buying price to 
a point where his competitors can get their 
fair share of the grain. Why not have a 
trade rule prohibiting the erection of a blower 


“My Friends!”’ 


A smile costs nothing, but is most 
valuable. 

It enriches those who receive, with- 
out impoverishing those who give. 

It lasts but a second, yet the memory 
of it endures a lifetime. 

None are ever so rich they do not 
enjoy another one; 

None so poor, but they are richer 
for it. 

It fosters friendly relations, inspires 
confidence, promotes good will in 
business, and is the common pro- 
moter of true friendship. 

It is stimulation to the discouraged, 
sunshine to the sad, and nature’s 
best antidote for trouble. 

It cannot be bought, begged, bor- 
rowed, or stolen, and is no earthly 
good to anybody until it is given 
away. 

Nobody needs a smile so much as 
those who have none left to give.— 


From The New Deal. 


or installation of some other Cheap John 
grain handling device at any station already 
sufficiently equipped? 


Effect of Processing Tax on Price of 


Wheat 


Besides the supply and demand and the 
weather that we always had with us two 
more powerful factors are being injected into 
the price making machinery of the pit. These 
new factors, inflation and the processing tax, 
will work in opposite directions. 

If the president does not use his power to 
debase the dollar 50 per cent and thus double 
prices as measured in depreciated currency it 
is very likely that neither taxpayers nor in- 
vestors will be able to absorb the bond issues 
covering the federal government’s extraor- 
dinary outlays, winding up with a recourse 
by the government to issues of paper money, 
and inflation. 

The processing tax will be a variable 
amount in cents per bushel and can be ex- 
pected to have a depressing effect on the pit 
price of wheat. It will not be paid by the 
elevator operator who ships wheat to be 
applied on future contracts in the pit at the 
terminal market. Farmers who sold their 
wheat last fall for 20 cents per bushel at 
some Kansas country points will be as will- 
ing to sell at 5 cents per bushel when re- 
ceiving a processing tax of only 15 cents per 
bushel. In fact the farmer will not be inter- 
ested in persuading the country buyer to 
pay up for the grain, because if the buyer 
does raise his price 5 cents per bushel the 
only direct effect on the farmer is that his 
“benefit payment” will be that much less. 

The “benefit payment” prescribed by the 
law to producers of basic agricultural com- 
modities, while optional as to amount with 
the secretary of agriculture, is expected to 
be sufficient to give the farmer the “fair ex- 
change value,” and certainly in some parts of 
the country will be so great as to make it 
possible for the farmer to give away his 
wheat at one cent per bushel, in reliance on 
a benefit payment of 25 to 50 cents per 
bushel. 

The incentive to hold wheat back on the 
farm for higher prices would be entirely ab- 
sent, unless the secretary arranged some 
sliding scale of rising benefit payments for 
deferred shipments. 

The newly appointed administrator of the 
agricultural adjustment act has repeatedly 
emphasized the purpose of the administration 
to raise the price of wheat and corn; and in 
view of the expected dumping of grain on the 
market and consequent extremely low prices 
this can be taken to mean an excessive 
processing tax, for the $100,000,000 appro- 
priated in advance of its collection, when ap- 
plied to the seven basic commodities would 
leave only one cent per bushel for wheat. 

Fortunately for the cash grain handler 
there are speculators in the wheat and corn 
futures markets who are willing to take the 
risk, thus enabling him to keep hedged at 


all times. As to contracting grain from 
growers that is out of the question. 

Until the prestidigitators at Washington 
have exhausted their bag of tricks the con- 
servative grain merchant must stay close to 
shore. 
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Removal of Wheat Cancels Lien 


M. C. Ward, operating the elevator at 
Belpre, Kan., was made defendant with ten- 
ant O. C. Weeks by landlord Ima Knudson 
on account of Weeks hauling his two-thirds 
share of the wheat crop to the elevator and 
stealing the landlord’s share. 


The landlord asked tenant Weeks to haul 
her share to a granary on a neighboring farm 
belonging to her mother. He did so, but at 
some time unknown purloined the wheat from 
that granary, sold it and kept the proceeds. 
Plaintiff then sought to enforce her landlord’s 
lien on the wheat hauled to the elevator as 
tenant’s own, 


The Supreme Court of Kansas on Jan. 28, 
1933, said: 


It was the obligation of the tenant to deliver 
plaintiff’s share of the crops at Belpre or 
Macksville, but for her own purposes plaintiff 
chose to have delivery made to a granary on 
her mother’s farm, That delivery terminated 
Week’s obligation as tenant for the years 1929 
and 1930. The fact that plaintiff and defendant 
made another agreement whereby he was to 
haul that wheat to market when plaintiff de- 
sired that service has nothing to do with his 
contract of tenancy. That was a new and in— 
dependent agreement. When the wheat was 
placed in her mother’s granary at the behest 
of plaintiff, there was a completed delivery of 
the rent wheat under the novated arrangement, 
and the landlord’s lien no longer covered it. 
Sticelber v. Bressie, 107 Kan, 518, 192 P. 734. 
The fact that Weeks afterwards stole the 
wheat did not have the effect of reviving the 
extinct landlord’s lien any more than if it had 
been stolen by a stranger.—18 Pac. Rep. (2d) 
176. 


Stretching Farm Lien to Cover 
Town House 


W. G. Webb owned a farm about a mile 
and a half from the town of Duckhill and in 
1930 he rented the house and the farm to 
Geo. Elliott. There was no tenant house on 
the farm. A deed of trust was given by 
tenant for two bales of cotton and some corn 
and the trustee began suit against Webb in 
an action of replevin for the crop, which 
Webb defended on the ground he had a land- 
lord’s lien for the rent of the house. 


The Supreme Court of Mississippi in a de— 
cision given Mar. 27, 1933, said: Will Sykes, 
who was either a tenant of Webb or a sub-— 
tenant, procured supplies from Sledge and 
Caffey with which to make his crop on the 
land. Sledge and Caffey took a note for his 
supply debt and a deed of trust on all the crops 
to be raised on the land by Sykes to secure the 
indebtedness. Appellant Dale was trustee in 
the deed of trust. Sledge and Caffey, conceiv— 
ing that Webb, the landlord, had no lien on 
Sykes’ crop for the rental of the tenant house 
in Duckhill, and also contending, as we under— 
stand, that the landlord could collect his rent 
out of other crops produced on the land than 
the crops of Sykes, brought replevin for the cot— 
ton and corn involved in this case, which were 
produced by Sykes. 


The question is whether the dwelling rented 
in connection with the farm land was reason— 
ably necessary to the tenant in order for him 
to properly carry out his farming operations; 
whether the dwelling was adjacent to the farm 
land or some distance from it is. immaterial. 
The evidence in the case showed that Webb, 
the landlord, in order to rent his farm land, 
had to furnish a tenant house either in Duck— 
hill or somewhere else to’go with it; that with- 
out the tenant house he probably could not 
have rented the land. We conclude, therefore, 
that the $96 rental for the dwelling stands ex— 
actly like the rent for the farm in the country. 
The landlord had a lien on the agricultural 
products for both. 

Sludge and Caffey obtained no greater rights 
by their deed of trust than Sykes, the grantor 
therein, had. The only way they could drive 
Webb, the landlord, off of the crops produced 
by Sykes, the subtenant, conceding that he 
was a subtenant, would be by a bill in equity 
and a showing that the landlord could satisfy 
his lien from the products of the tenant with— 
out resorting to those of the subtenant.—146 
Southern Rep. 875. 
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[Readers who fail to find trade Information desired should send query for free publication 
here. The experience of your brother dealers is worth consulting. Replies to queries are solicited.) 


Can Dealer Be Held for Larceny? 


Grain & Feed Journals: While operating 
the elevator that I sold in 1930 W. H. Cameron 
took into store some 13,000 bus. of corn from 
one party who had 1,000 acres. When deliv- 
ered in October and November, 1932, the corn 
netted the grower 10 to 12 cents. He drew the 
money on some old corn he had delivered earlier 
and $475 on the new corn. 


After the price went up he came in and 
wanted the market price. He and two others 
swore that he did not sell the corn but left it 
there subject to his orders. The corn at that 
time was in such condition it would not have 


kept until spring. 

Altho this corn was shipped out and sold last 
fall at the market price of 18 cents others who 
stored corn late have come in and demanded 
the price now. They did not object to the sale 
of the corn last fall. 

The party first mentioned has sworn out a 
warrant for W. H. Cameron, charging larceny 
by shipping his corn and selling it without his 
consent. The justice of the peace held that Mr. 
Cameron was a bailee of the corn and he was 
bound over for trial. 

The plaintiff said that all elevators in cities 
of less than 100,000 population are classed as 
public elevators, A. B. or C. Is this true in 
Illinois? Could this grain not be closed out at 
the time the Board of Trade was closed from 
Mar. 3rd to 16th? All the time it was closed 
the cash corn went up and you could not pro- 
tect yourself. Offers good for the week the 
Board of Trade canceled. 


The Farmers Elevator here told patrons that 
their corn was marked sold last December at 
16 to 18 cents. W.H. Cameron for a time paid 
some of them more than twice what he got for 
it—J. S. Cameron, Elliott, M1. 


Ans.: Whether the 13,000 bus. of corn was sold 
in October and November is not a question of 
law, but of fact based on evidence. 


If the proved custom of the dealer was to 
consider all corn as sold on the day of delivery 
the burden is on seller to prove that buyer 
made a different and special agreement with 
him to hold the corn unsold. Acceptance of 
$475 on the new crop indicates corn was sold. 


If corn was sold on delivery the buyer is not 
a bailee, and is not liable to seller for any ad— 
vance in market price. 

One becomes a bailee by storing grain owned 
by others. Shipping stored corn without permis- 
sion of owner leaves shipper open to criminal 
prosecution on the charge of larceny, and to 
civil suit for damages for conversion. 


As stated, the whole case hinges on whether 
it was understood by both that dealer was to 
hold the corn to be sold and settled for later. 
or whether the price was to be price being paid 
on date of delivery. 

The dealer’s defense is that the corn was sold 
on the day delivered, as was his custom. Other 
farmers who hauled corn and sold on delivery 
can testify that this was the custom. 

The Illinois law on public warehouses is com— 
plicated by classification into classes A, B and 
Cc. A are those of cities of not less than 100,000 
inhabitants, where grain of different owners is 
mixed together. B are those in smaller cities 
where the grain of different owners is mixed 
together. C are all other warehouses where 
property of any kind is stored for a considera— 
tion. It is not the size of the city but the prac— 
tice of mixing grain of different owners that 
makes a warehouse public. 


The most recent similar case is that of J. C. 
Folger, Alton, Ia., who was convicted of em— 
bezzlement as affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of Iowa October 26th and reported fully in the 
Grain Dealers Journal of December 10th, 1926, 
page 679. Mr. Folger acted in good faith in 
shipping out and selling 2,791 bus. of oats stored 
for Martin Boever in April, 1922. In June, next 
year, Boever came in and directed Mr. Folger 
to sell the oats at an agreed price and to ship to 
market. Mr. Folger had actually sold the oats 
in September, 1922, and used the, proceeds: in 


his business. Mr. Folger had witnesses to tes— 
tify that there was a custom in the vicinity of 
Alton for grain to be deposited and sold by the 
dealer when he sees fit, but the jury chose to 
accept Boever’s statement that he had an oral 
contract for storage. Mr. Folger had good legal 
counsel and the aid of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Ass'n in his defense. 


Reported in 210 N. W. Rep. 580. 


Cancellation of weekly offers by the Board of 
Trade does not affect this case. 


Does An Advance on Grain Bind 
Contract? 


Grain ¢& Feed Journals: If a grain dealer 
makes an advance against a farmers grain, 
bought on contract, and has the farmer sign a 
contract form and receipt for the advance, 
when the grain is free of any liens or incum- 
brances, can a farmer mortgage the same grain 
later, and can the mortgage holder attach the 
grain?—Washington Co-operative Farmers 
Grain Co., Washington, Ill. 

Ans.: A farmer can contract to sell grain, and, 
if the grain is not identified in the contract, 
he can deliver grain to another party, the first 
buyer’s only recourse being a suit for breach of 
contract. If the first buyer had taken a chattel 
mortgage instead of a mere contract to sell, and 
had filed it for record, he would, of course, come 
before the holder of the second mortgage. 


The farmer who contracts to sell grain is in 
about the same position as a country elevator 
operator who sells a carload of grain to arrive. 
The buyer on such a contract can not go out to 
the elevator and levy on any grain without first 
going into court and getting a judgment, which 
will be for a sum of money, and not for the 
possession of the grain. Such judgment will not 
permit levy on grain already mortgaged, but 
other property must be found for satisfaction. 


Ohio Ass'n Will Meet 


The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n 
will hold its 54th annual meeting at the Hotel 
Van Cleve, Dayton, June 6th and 7th, and every 
dealer of the state is expected to attend the 
largest gathering of grain merchants ever held 
in the Buckeye state. 

The attractive program promises to be most 
interesting. As now arranged by Sec’y W. W. 
Cummings it follows: 


Tuesday, June 6, 10:30 a. m. 


Invocation: Rev. Emil Bauman, pastor Forest 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Dayton. 


Address of Welcome: Wayne G. Lee, manag-— 
ing director, Chamber of Commerce, Dayton. 


Response: 8, B. Swope, Canal Winchester, O. 


President’s Address: R. H. Brundige, King— 
ston. 
Secretary—Treasurer’s Address: W. W. Cum-— 


mings, Columbus. 
Appointment of Rom mistece: 
Tuesday Afternoon, 1:30 p. m. 


Increasing the Domestic Consumption of 
Wheat: Bennett Chapple, vice—pres., American 
Rolling Mills Co., Middletown. 


Merchandising to the Farmer: G. A. Holland, 
general advertising manager, The Allied Mills, 
Chicago. 


Transportation Problems: Harold Gray, chair— 
man transportation com/’ite, Grain and Feed 
Dealers Nat’l Ass’n, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Your Fire Hazards: C. W. Gustafson, chief 
engineer, Mutual Fire Prev. Bureau, Chicago, 
Il.; J. W. Huntington, manager, Ohio Mills Mu— 
tuals, Columbus. 


Tuesday Evening, 6:30 p. m. 
Banquet: Toastmaster, Bennett Chapple. 
Musical entertainment. 

Community singing, Leslie L. Diehl, director. 


Pressing Problems: G. E. Booth, president, 
Grain and Feed Dealers Nat’l Ass’n, Chicago. 


Wednesday, June 7, 10 a. m. 


Use of Alcohol in Gasoline: Robert Early, The 
Early & Daniel Co, Cincinnati, O. 
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Asleep at the Switch: C. D. Morris, Western 
Rys. Ass’n, Chicago, Ill. 


The Cereal Laboratory: H. M. Simmons, chief 
Penney Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
io 


Report of Annual Meeting of U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington, D. C.: S, L. Rice, 
a Councilor, Metamora Grain Co., Metamora, 

io. 


Report of Electric Power Rate Committee: L. 
W. Dewey, chairman, Blanchester, 


Election of officers. 
Reports of committees, 
Adjournment. 


New Commodity Exchange at 


San Francisco 


The San Francisco Grain Trade Ass’n has 
granted the new California Commodity Ex- 
change the privilege of trading on its floor in 
spot and future eggs, butter, beans, potatoes, 
hay, rice, hides, wool and cotton. 

Frank Somers, pres. of the Grain Trade 
Ass’n, says: “After most careful and thoro 
investigation, our board of directors and mem- 
bership approved the affiliation of these two 
organizations in the belief that it is a  pro- 
gressive step in providing the Western states 
with marketing facilities that will bring all the 
various commodities which properly can be 
traded upon under one exchange. 

“T can visualize the possibilities of this united 
effort of exchange trading in commodities as 
being of inestimable value to the producer. 
Tt should stabilize values and make them known 
at all times, thru the dissemination of informa- 
tion, the listed prices of commodities based 
upon the immutable law of supply and demand 
by a free and open market.” 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other fellows from the field of 
daily strife and to be convinced that the much 
maligned horns are truly mythical. You can not 
afford to pass up these opportunities. 


June 1, 2. American 
Ass’n, French Lick, Ind. 


June 1, 2. Pacific States Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Eureka Inn, Eureka, Cal. 


June 5, 6. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Seed Manufacturers 


June 5 to 9. American Ass’n of Cereal 
Circe Medinah Athletic Club, Chicago, 
Til. 


June 5 to 9. Ass’n of Operative Millers, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 


June 6. 
Moines, Ia. 


June 6, 7. Ohio Grain “it! & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Van Cleve Hotel, Dayton, O. 


June 14, 16. Pennsylvania Millers & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Lancaster, Pa. 


June 15, 16, 17. Piedmont Millers Ass’n, on 
board S. S. “Southland,” embarking at York- 
town, Va. 


June 21-23. Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Lancaster, Pa. 


June 23, 24. Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Lewiston, Idaho. 


June 23, 24. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Chicago, Ill. 

June 26. Farm Seed Group of the American 
Seed Trade Ass’n, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IH. 


June 27-29. American Seed Trade 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


June 28, 29, 30. Official Seed Analysts of 
North America at Chicago, 


July 24, 25. National Hay Ass'n, Olds Hotel, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Sept. 18-19-20. Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Iowa Seed Dealers Ass’n at Des 


Ass’n, 


i 
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{The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed 


reforms or improvements. 
trade, send it to the Journals for publication.] 


When you have anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


Grain Business Improving 


Grain & Feed Journals; Grain business for 
the time being at least has shown quite an im- 
provement. How long it will keep up no one 
knows, but undoubtedly it will continue ge6d 
if not too much government regulation—Fra- 
ser-Smith Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Improve While Costs Are Low 


Grain & Feed Journals: We like to read of 
fellow dealers making improvements while la- 
bor is cheap. We have just finished painting 
our elevator, getting it done $125 cheaper than 
three years ago. 

This has been a very good year for us, hav- 
ing 30,000 bus. of corn on hand at 10 cents and 
40,000 bus. of oats at 9 to 12 cents—Wm. 
Grettenberg, Coon Rapids, Ia. 


The Attitude of N-W Farmers 


Grain and Feed Journals: A marked 
change has taken place during the past two 
months in the attitude of the farmer. The out- 
look early this spring held little promise for 
the Northwest farmers, already disheartened by 
poor crops and abnormally low prices. Since 
that time, steadily advancing grain markets and 
increasingly favorable crop prospects have en- 
couraged producers to look to the future with 
a very much greater degree of optimism—The 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Paul C. Rutherford, 
Minneapolis. 


Grain Business Showing Strong 
Comeback 


Grain & Feed Journals: For years the buro- 
crats and industry have harped on cheaper 
methods of handling grain so consumers and 
producers should benefit. Billions have been 
spent yet no benefits have been received, and 
at this time the general opinion is, “the old 
fashioned method of marketing grain was the 
best.” Restrictions are being lifted and the 
grain business shows a strong comeback. 

Just where will the consumer benefit from 
restricting the manufacturing industry and elim- 
inating competition? Will some smart econo- 
mist please explain to us out in the tall sticks 
how a 50 cent dollar is going to purchase a $2 
article in greater volume, than a 100 cent dol- 
lar purchased $1 articles in the past ?—Sincere- 
ly, E. H. Anschutz, Long Grove, Ia. 


White Corn Wanted 


Grain & Feed Journals; The production of 
white corn has fallen off to such an extent that 
already the demand for it exceeds the supply 
and stiff premiums are being paid for it over 
the yellow. The demand will increase as more 
states add beer to their bill of fare. Grain 
dealers have an interest in this matter and 
should urge the farmers to plant a liberal acre- 
age of white corn and make it a point to lo- 
cate good seed supplies for them. Nothing like 
getting in line for future business. 

One corn miller says that the return of beer 
will require the use of two million bushels of 
white corn in Nebraska for making grits for 
the brewers. This is not a very large amount 
but that is just for the corn millers in this 
state. Other states not raising corn will need 
many million bushels more—J. N. Campbell, 
ot Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n, Omaha, 

eb. 


Equalizing Prices Through For- 


ward Delivery Sales 


E. D. White, former chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, and who was 
a senator from Louisiana in the panic of 40 
years ago, gave utterance to opinions pointing 
out the folly of adopting plans concocted by 
impractical theorists. He said: 


“There is an elementary principle of legis-' 


lation that in matters of commerce the wisest, 
safest, best, the most enlightened process is to 
accept the judgment of the men who by long 
commercial training and long commercial ex- 
perience have a knowledge of the commercial 
subject matter in hand. All the great reforms 
in our system, the protection of innocent hold- 
ers, the rights accorded to third parties, all 
our system of insurance, all our system of 
maritime law ... were all brought forth from a 
mighty evolution, which treated the aggregate 
sense of the commercial world on a commer- 
cial question as the aggregate common sense 
of mankind. . . 

“When we come to the practical things of 
life, things:that were not born but were evolved 
from commerce, because commerce is not a 
birth but an evolution, the only safe rule is to 
listen to commercial opinions. Commerce is 
a creation of the aggregate practical common 
sense of mankind, and nothing ever obtains 
universally in commerce that has not been 
founded upon the rock of things practical.... 

“All over the world this system of forward- 
delivery sales, which is an evolution to meet 
the wants of modern trade, obtains and is 
practiced. 

“The system of futures was introduced in 
order to prevent purchasers from taking ad- 
vantage of the time when the farmer was 
shipping rapidly, buying low, and then selling 
it afterwards for a large profit. After the 
system of futures came in, when this vast sur- 
plus was accumulating, this was prevented.... 

“Before the system of futures the way the 
millers did their business was when the sur- 
plus was coming in from the crop in large 
quantities, to buy it cheap and when the roads 
got bad and the farmer’s wheat could not 
come in, to sell it high.... 

“Does not that exactly tally with my state- 
ment of the ‘future’ system? The ‘future’ 


Elevator at Eckern- 


Christian Sieck’s Grain 
foerde, Germany. 
[See outside front cover] 
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system has destroyed that. Why? Because 
a man looking forward to the coming of those 
muddy roads and knowing that the muddy 
roads are to come, has said to the farmer, 
‘Do not sell your wheat now at a low price; 
I will agree to pay you a month hence, when 
the roads are muddy, a higher price; just let 
me take it.’ So competition has come in; and 
instead of buying wheat cheap when wheat 
was abundant and selling it high later on, the 
prices have been equalized.” 


New Grain Elevator in Germany 


The political chaos with which Germany has 
been threatened has not been accompanied as 
in the United States by intrusion of govern- 
ment competitively into private business. Hand 
in hand with the protection given agriculture 
that government under every regime has ac- 
corded the industrialist an opportunity to op- 
erate successfully. 

The grain dealer and miller shipping abroad 
have had the privilege of using corresponding 
import certificates, thus imparting a flexibil- 
ity to trade absent in the clumsy barriers set 
up in the United States. 

Among the enterprising grain merchants of 
North Germany is Christian Sieck, operating 
under his own name at Eckernfoerde and at 
Rendsburg under the name Lagerhaus Gesell- 
schaft Rendsburg-Kreishafen, Ltd. His loca- 
tion is well chosen for those using the canal 
connecting the North and Baltic Seas, cutting 
thru Schleswig-Holstein. 

Thanks to the wise protective system of 
high tariffs the wheat crops of the province 
have been increasing annually, so there is a 
surplus which may be shipped by water to 
the big flour mills on the Rhine. 

An experience of more than 50 years in the 
grain business was available to the firm Chr. 
Sieck of Eckernfoerde in planning the large 
addition to its grain storage at this wonderful 
port on the Baltic coast of Germany. 

The large circular building, apparently of 
brick, is surmounted by two central round 
cupolas and up one side extends a rectangular 
working house. 

Grain received in bags from horse drawn 
wagons is emptied into a dump opening in the 
platform in front of the building, dropping 
into a pit holding 20 tons. From the pit the 
grain passes to two grain elevator legs in the 
middle of the building that elevates the grain 
to the cupola to be distributed by spouts into 
any one of the 20 bins. 

Facilities are provided for loading out grain 
in 100 kilogram bags, the weighing scale being 
right under the outlet from the bin. In the 
front part of the building lots as small as 15 
tons, the load of one truck, can be stored sep- 
arately. 

Ships carrying 150,000 kilograms of grain 
are unloaded by pneumatic suction into a spe- 
cial small building where a receiver separates 
the grain from the air. The air passes thru a 
dust collector before exhausting to the atmos- 
phere, while the grain is carried by a belt to 
scales of 400 kilogram capacity in the cupola 
to drop by gravity into the 20 bins. 

Grain to be loaded into boats is weighed on 


the 400-kilogram scales and elevated to the 
upper end of the long shipping spout. 
At night the building is brilliantly lighted 


at the windows, and an electric swastika on 
top is the emblem of the national revolution. 

The plant is illustrated herewith and also 
on outside front cover page. 


Treesbank, Mont.—Norman 
tomologist of the 


Criddle, en- 
Dominion of Canada, 
passed away recently. His work on plant 
diseases, weeds and insects was most valu- 
able to the farmers of Western Canada. 

A soybean oil soap factory at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia.. under the stimulus of cheaper oil 
has been putting out daily 500 cases of 100 
bars each. The Iowa Milling Co. extracts 
the oil from the beans, and the Sterling Soap 
Co., a subsidiary, markets the product. 
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Grain and Its Exportation 


FRANK A. THEIS, Kansas City, before the Panhandle Grain Dealers Ass’n at Amarillo, Tex. 


The exportation of grain, particularly wheat, 
is of vital importance to the Southwest United 
States, where normally a surplus of grain is 
annually produced. Very radical changes and 
adjustments have come about in the past few 
years. 

The business of exporting grain has virtually 
ceased as a legitimate competitive enterprise, 
with its individual initiative and enthusiasm of 
barter and trade, to where it now has become 
involved in an international politcal entangle— 
ment. Economie nationalism has run riot and 
a general isolationist policy has made rapid 
strides throughout the entire world. This 
nationalism has been the curse of commercial 
trade. A policy of self containment has been 
advocated in virtually all major countries. The 
slogan ‘“‘Buy British’? has _ been circulated 
throughout the United Kingdom. ‘“‘Buy Ger-— 
man Goods,’ say posters and advertisements 
throughout Germany. In France the slogan that 
appears everywhere urges ‘‘invest in France.” 
India has a “Buy Native’? movement, and even 
in the past year there has appeared in_ the 
United States, through one of our national 
newspaper syndicates. the slogan ‘‘Buy Ameri— 
can’? 

The Agricultural Marketing Act creating the 
Federal Farm Board closely followed the Can— 
adian Wheat Pool] theory in holding wheat off 
the market to enhance prices, and its history 
shows the same calamitous result. 

From 1923 to 1928, prior to the passage of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, Chicago Septem— 
ber wheat has sold during the same period at 
well over $1.00 a bushel every year except in 
1923. Then on the first of August that year, it 
was quoted at 9814. In August of 1925 the high 
for the period was reached at $1.671%. A general 
average price for the period of 1923 to 1928 in— 


elusive, would show a price of approximately 
$1.30. 
From August, 1929, prices showed a continu— 


ous decline for a period of two years, until in 
September, 1931, Chicago September had reached 
a low record point of 445. 

The first stabilization attempt was made in 
October, 1929, and was fixed at $1.18 a bushel 
Chicago. During the marketing year 1929 and 
1950 the Stabilization Corporation accumulated 
approximately 60,000,000 bus. of cash wheat at 
the pegged price. The following marketing year, 
prices continued to sag, and in November, 1930, 
stabilization again began to function at around 
75 cents Chicago. This operation continued un-— 
til June, 1931, at which time the Government 
found itself with approximately 257,000,000 bus, 
of cash wheat and large future contract hold— 
ings, and the price of Chicago September wheat 
at that time registered cents. This tre- 
mendous accumulation of wheat concentrated 
in the hands of the Government was the enor— 
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mous unsalable surplus forecast by Herbert 
Hoover in 1921. It became an unmanageable 
market burden and was the most depressing 


price influence ever known in our history. In 
September, 1931, the visible supply of wheat in 
the United States, which is the commercial 
stock held in the principal terminal markets, 
reached the staggering and abnormally high 
record of 262.000.0000 bus. practically all of which 
belonged to the United States Government. The 
story of the unloading of this stock of wheat by 
the Federal Farm Board is one continuous suc— 
cession of disastrous results and losses to our 
Federal Treasury. The estimated loss of the 
stabilization operations of the Federal Farm 
Board as announced by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., are $184,153,000.00. 


Public’s Loss on Loans to National Grain 
Corporation.—The Farm Board has created a 
national so-called co-operative which has. been 
operating largely on Government money, and 
which in June, 1932, negotiated a refunding 
contract with the Farm Board covering an in— 
debtedness to the Government of about $16,— 
000,000—this contract running for a period of 
ten years at a rate of % of one per cent interest 
per year. This money is being borrowed by 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation at a 
cost to them of approximately $20,000.00 per 
year, whereas the Government itself, on its re—- 
cent issue of Federal Treasury notes is paying 
a rate of from 4 to 414 per cent interest, which 
is costing the Government nearly $700,000.00 to 
loan money to the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation. 

The present price of the Chicago September 
wheat is 738% as of the close May 10th, or ap-— 
proximately 25 cents a bushel higher than the 
day on which the Grain Stabilization Corpora— 
tion had announced its complete liquidation in 
cash wheat. This advance in the market can 
be attributed to, first, the liquidation of Farm 
Board holdings: second, prospects for a serious 
shortage prevailing in the Southwestern winter 
wheat area; third, repeated inflation comment. 

High Tariffs—The second legislative factor 
was the Hawley-Smoot Tariff measure of 1930, 
which reacted as a serious deterrent to the ex— 


portation of our agricultural commodities and 
depressant upon commodity prices. Let us con— 
sider effects of tariff legislation for the past 
few years. The tariff in force for the years 
1920-1921 collected an average advalorem rate 
upon dutiable goods imported of 23 per cent. 
Under the 1922 act, which was enforced for 
seven years, the average rate upon dutiable 
goods advanced to 38 per cent. The Hawley— 
Smoot Tariff Act of 19380, the average dutiable 
rate advanced to 53 per cent. Let us see just 
how this advance in our import tariff has af-— 
fected our exportation of wheat. 

World Buying More Wheat.—Contrary to the 
general impression, the world has actually been 
buying more wheat during the last few years 
but it is coming from our rival surplus produc— 
ing countries, due largely to our national tariff 


policies. During the post war years of our 
23% advalorem tariff, the world export trade 


in wheat averaged 675,000,000 bus., of which 
we furnished 41 per cent. During the seven 
years of our 38 per cent tariff the international 
world trade in wheat averaged 791 million 
bushels and we furnished 21% of it. In the two 
years under our 538% tariff, that is 1930-1931 and 
1931-1932 the world wheat trade reached 814,- 
000,000 bus. and we supplied only 15%. As we 
all know, the general level of world trade has 
been declining rapidly in the past four years. 
In 1929 world trade amounted to $68,000,000,000 
and in 1932 we find the world’s trade has di- 
minished to $26,000,000,000. America’s share in 


1929 was  $9,600,000,000 and in 1932 it was 
$2,900,000,000. 
The world’s shipments of wheat from July 


1st, 1932, have declined approximately 132,000,000 
bus. as compared to the same period a year ago, 
and in this period the United States has suf-— 
fered seriously in the loss of export wheat 
trade until we now find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of having exported only 20,500,000 bus. of 
wheat from July ist, 1932, until May ist, this 
year, as against 83,000,000 the same period last 
year. While the exports from the United 
States have decreased, we find on the other 
hand Canadian exports have. increased quite 
materially for this same period—being 201,— 
000,000 bus. as against 155,000,000 bus. last year. 

On May Ist, 1938, the price being paid in 
Hamburg for native German wheat was $1.41% 
per bushel, caleulated in American dollars at 
the present rate of exchange. In Paris it was 
$1.1414%4 a bushel for native French wheat, and 
in Genoa $1.63% for native Italian wheat. At 
this: time, of course, the United States is hope-— 
lessly out of line for competing in the export 
market, being some 20 cents a bushel over com— 
petitive prices from Canada and the Argentine. 
However, in February, 1933, when wheat in the 
United States was approximately 25 cents a 
bushel lower than it is now, there was some 
distressed farm board wheat sold for export 
from Gulf ports -that figured back to the farmer 
in Texas and Oklahoma equivalent to about 25 
cents a bushel, and at that time native German 
wheat was selling at $1.27 at Hamburg—lItal- 
ian wheat $1.451% at Genoa—native French 
wheat $1.10 at Paris. 


It is quite apparent that all such restrictions 
and tariff barriers have worked tremendous 
harm to our agricultural values in the United 
States. 


As far as wheat is concerned, we find that 
the United States exported during the five 
years prior to the passage of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, an average of approximately 
171 million bushels of wheat per year, whereas 
we now find that since July Ist, 1932, up to the 
present time we have ‘exported only 20,500,000 
bus. of wheat from. this country. 


This past yvear the only wheat business of 
any consequence handled by the private trades 
through the Gulf, was to Greece. Last Septem-— 
ber, when Greece was in the market for a 
time, she was able to buy some of our Gulf 
wheat on account of treaty preference with the 
United States and a fair amount of this busi- 
ness was worked until the same preference was 
given to Canada and subsequently to the Ar— 
gentine, and from that time on, the Greek 
business disappeared entirely. 


Kafir Corn and Milo.—One other spurt in ex— 
port business thru the Gulf ports appeared in 
1931 in the exports of kafir corn and milo origi- 
nating in Texas and Oklahoma. The export of 
these grains to Germany started early in Sep— 
tember, 1931, and continued steadily until the 
end of July. 1932. when the German Govern— 
ment placed restrictions in the form of a tax, 
making the price of these articles to the con— 
sumer entirely prohibitive. During this period 
there was exported approximately 9.000.000 bus. 
of kafir and milo at very favorable prices. It is 
interesting to note that this business was made 
possible only by the fact that these articles 
were not among those controlled by the Ger-— 
man Government Corn Mononoly and therefore 
remained on the free list. However, owing to 
certain political pressure and also account of 
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certain European countries enjoying the favored 
nations clause, the Government placed kafir and 
milo on the controlled list, levying a tax (not 
an import duty) of approximately 100% to the 
consumer, effective August 1, 1932, thus pre- 
cluding the possibility of any further business. 

Is there any wonder, under these conditions 
and many more factors not enumerated here, 
that the private export trade of the United 
States was forced bodily out of the competi-— 
tive field? 

Export Trade Important to Gulf.—The im- 
portance of the wheat export trade from the 
Gulf Ports can be shown by the fact that in 
the crop year 1924-1925 there was approximately 
70,000,000 bushels of wheat exported thru the 
Texas ports, New Orleans and Mobile. During 
that marketing period, July, August and Sep— 
tember, the price averaged about $1.25 a bushel 
f.o.b. steamer, which, calculated in dollars and 
cents meant a revenue approximately of $70,- 
000,000 to the farmers of the Southwest, who 
sold this wheat for export. The railroads carry— 
ing this wheat to tidewater, earned approxi-— 
mately $14,000,000; the country elevators thru— 
out the territory handling the wheat, approxi-— 
mately $1,750,000; the export elevators in the 
neighborhood of $875,000; the exporter about 
$500,000; to forwarding brokers, chartering 
agents, fees, inspection, weighing, etc., about 
$350,000, and this does not take into considera— 
tion the additional revenue earned by the 
steamship people after the grain was placed 
on their boats. 

It is a serious thing to contemplate the loss 
of such a large amount of new revenue which 
could be obtained for this territory if we were 
on a favorable export basis for our surplus 
wheat. In 1926-1927 this Port of Galveston 
alone exported 45,750,000 bus. of wheat. Con— 
trast that with the situation today, with no 
wheat in the export elevators here and very 
little prospect of any business for this coming 
year. 

Much has been said regarding a surplus in 
worlds production of wheat. As a matter of 
fact the difficulty has not been a surplus pro- 
duction but rather a seriously reduced con-— 
sumption. 

Southwest Faces a Shortage.—In the five 
principal winter wheat states of this territory, 
production this year is estimated at 124,000,000 
bus., compared with 209,000,000 last year and 
443,000,000 in 1931. With little wheat in store, 
Gulf elevators having a capacity of 21,000,000 
bus. and unequaled port facilities, cannot hope 
to realize much trade in the new crop. Stocks 
on farms and country elevators in Texas, Ckla— 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado are con— 
siderably lower than last year. Terminal stocks 
are likewise greatly reduced. Compare the crop 
outlook of 124,000,000 bus. in this area with the 
5-year average mill grind of 162,000,000 bushels. 
Or as a further example, for instance, the 
Texas and Oklahoma crop is estimated at 
40,000,000 bus., while flour conversions last year 
were 49,000,000 bus., with export flour business 
negligible. Instead of a surplus, the Southwest 
faces a shortage and the great possibility of 
having to ship wheat in from other sections of 
the country. 

Acreage Control Dangerous.—In attempts to 
correlated acreage and consumption there is the 
serious danger of placing this country on an 
import basis. As an example of the difficulty of 

[Concluded on page 377.] 


Frank A. Theis, Kansas 
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Panhandle Grain Dealers Hold 
Well Attended Meeting 


The same courage that has contributed so 
much to the development of the leading wheat 
field of America, the Texas Panhandle, 

brousht out nearly two hundred grainmen 
' from this drouth-stricken area for the 19th 
annual convention of the Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, at Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
May 19-20. Their laudable spirit of “never- 
say-die” was the admiration of all visitors liv- 
ing outside of “God’s country.” 

With a slim possibility of raising 10% of 
last year’s short crop, these grainmen were 
just as cheerful as when their section raised 
63. million bushels of wheat. The Amarillo 
Grain Exchange more than doubled its appro- 
priation for the entertainment of its most wel- 
come guests as a friendly reflection of its 
faith in the future of this dust clouded area. 
The Amarillo dealers recognize no depression 
in their country nor exhibit any suspense in 
their kindly attitude towards one another. 

Panhandle Grain meetings are generally fol- 
lowed by rain, and this convention was no ex- 
ception, altho the rain was welcomed more 
than ever. From the crop reports: given by 
shippers from every area reflecting the dire 
need of rain for the wheat, the row crops, the 
kafir and milo, their prospects were enhanced 
two hundred fold by the downpour, even 
though accompanied by hail larger than hen’s 
eggs. Over an inch of rain fell Saturday aft- 
ernoon and evening throughout the area, so 
that the consensus of opinions on their crop 
outlook should increase. 

Government seed and feed loans for this sec- 
tion will contribute largely to painting a dif- 
ferent picture for the producers. 


HARRY KEARNS, Amarillo, veteran grain 
man and president of this ever enthusiastic or- 
ganization, whose wife unfortunately was in 
the hospital, presided over the meeting and 
beamed with optimism for “next year.” It’s 
hard to determine whether the president, or 
J. N. Beasley, is the more enthusiastic over 
the coming day when the Panhandle will out- 
produce Kansas in wheat. 


Following Invocation by Dr. G. L. Yates, 
Ross Rogers, Mayor of Amarillo, welcomed 
the delegates and predicted the dawn of a new 
era where the spirit of business would just be 
reversed from that of “Competition is the life 
of trade, and let the devil take the hindmost.” 
“The more we learn how to serve our: fellow 
man just a bit better,” he said, “the better we'll 
get along for it is the true spirit of wanting 
to be helpful that will eventually enable us 
to survive.” 

BEN MARTIN, Vernon, cleverly responded, 
with pointed comments on the “men we raise 
in Texas.” He concluded with some appro- 
priate poetry on what the initials of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation meant to dif- 
ferent interests in various parts of the coun- 
try, ending with the construction placed thereon 
by those in Texas, i. e., “Regards From Con- 
gress.” 

TOM CONNELLY, Clarendon, painted a 
vivid word-picture in reviewing the growth of 
the Panhandle and of the grain dealers organ- 
ization. 

J. N. BEASLEY, Amarillo. began his dis- 
cussion of the grain rate situation with the 
declaration, “We're still going to out-produce 
Kansas.” 

The Amarillo grain dealers have been work- 
ing diligently to increase the trade area served 
with Panhandle wheat, as well as their imme- 
diate growing areas, with an unselfishness that 
few realize still exists. “We are striving 
earnestly to find outlets in all directions for 


our wheat,” he said, “and in a measure we've 
been successful. We've obtained a rate into 
California for this area and thus avoided em- 
bargoes and congestion, and are now working 
on turther outlets. 

“Ninety percent of the wheat raised in Texas 
is grown within a radius of 140 miles of 
Amarillo and we simply have not had the rates 
to allow it to move into the most profitable 
channels. The rate structure to the east has 
been too high until lately, but now that’s ad- 
justed more in line with what it should be. 
We have sought self-protection for the pro- 
ducers of the Panhandle, not the hurting of 
other markets, territories, or associations. We 
hope all of our good friends everywhere will 
understand this.” 

S. J. COLE, Traffic Manager of the Amaril- 
lo Grain Exchange and of the Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, outlined their tariff program, 
and ably compared their crop production with 
present outlets in such a way as to make all of 
his attentive listeners agree with that pro- 
gram in toto. He likewise reviewed recent 
rate hearings and decisions and expanded on 
their effects upon the Panhandle and the move- 
ment of the crops. “Group adjustments are 
now designed to permit each consuming area 
to draw from thé Panhandle on a uniform 
basis,’ he stated, in predicting a favorable de- 
cision within the next twenty-four months and 
reviewing opposing arguments. 

“The grainmen here are most unselfish,” he 
smiled. “They consider the welfare of the 
entire Panhandle first, rather than placing 
their own interests first.” 


Y. H. SPARROW, Traffic Manager of the 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
added the thought that their present program 
took into consideration all cross-country com- 
petition and business that does not come into 
Amarillo. 


MR. BEASLEY cited rate reductions gained, 
the expansion of territorial limits permitting a 
back-haul without penalty, and a ruling of the 
Texas Commission made last month permit- 
ting the Amarillo Exchange to serve still larger 
areas with inspection service, etc. He regretted 
the misunderstanding that apparently arose be- 
tween the Panhandle and the Texas Grain 
Dealers Ass’n on rate matters, and advanced 
the opinion that organizations are stepping a 
bit beyond.their province when they take sides 
on local rate matters between their members. 


JULE G. SMITH, Fort Worth, expressed 
the sentiment that Amarillo and the Panhandle 
were perfectly justified in looking after their 
own interests, and that Fort Worth only wanted 
to participate in rates to California along with 
Amarillo. “The Panhandle undoubtedly needs 
further outlets for its products, and if we work 
unitedly we should be able to help the pro- 
ducers of the entire state. Amarillo is becom- 
ing more and more important, and has natural 
advantages. Fort Worth realizes this, and the 
only satisfactory solution to the situation is 
mutual understanding, co-operation, and con- 
fidence.” 

J. C. CROUCH, Dallas, requested that the 
rates asked for by Amarillo, be made to include 
Lubbock. He also invited all of his listeners 
to attend the annual Texas Grain Dealers Ass’n 
in Dallas. 

K. K. SMITH, Fort Worth, urged a slid- 
ing scale of rates on California-bound wheat 
out of the Panhandle—‘“even if Fort Worth 
did have to pay a higher rate.” 

MR. KEARNS told of meetings held on rate 
matters. 


WALTER BARLOW, Amarillo, gave fur- 
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ther evidence of efforts expended in obtaining 
favorable rate decisions, which ended the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

SECY JOE S. MORRIS, Amarillo, read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
approved. His treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $1,224.89, for which he was compli- 
mented. 


COM’ITES APPOINTED included, Nomina- 
tions: Blake Hankins, Tulia; F. A. Render, 
Panhandle; and Pete Thornton, Lockney. Res- 
olutions: Cary Crouch, Dallas; Kay Kimbell, 
Fort Worth; and Lester Stone, Amarillo. Aud- 
iting: W. C. Cowan, Tulia; John Elliott, 
Kress; and D. I. Barnett, Miami. 

The golf tournament for the afternoon, and 
the elaborate entertainment for the ladies (who 
were particularly invited this year) was an- 
nounced. 

Those living outside of the Panhandle were 
called upon for a few words, including W. W. 


Marshall, vice president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and Martin Gieseke, San 
Antonio. The latter gentleman expressed the 


feeling that there was too much pessimism 
prevalent, and that prosperity was surely ap- 
proaching even though slowly. He suggested 
that everyone would have to work harder than 
heretofore because the soon-to-be cheapened 
dollar would buy only half the amount. of 
goods. 

CARL FERGUSON, Fort Worth, reportea 
on the condition of Mr. A. Galbraith of Fort 
Worth, who was injured in a motor accident 
while driving to this convention. 

CLARENCE BURNS, Dimmitt; Jim J. 
Fite, Wichita Falls; and several others gave 
their views on crop prospects in their terri- 
tories, but this bullish information was only 
met with the report that the market had gone 
down that day. 


HENRY F. JOHNSON, Galveston Wharf 
Co., Galveston, opined that congestion and em- 
bargo snarls at that port were a thing of the 
past with their new rapid handling elevator, 
particularly this year. (Laughter.) 

Standing in silent reverence to the memory 
of L. F. Cobb of Plainview, concluded the 
morning’s session. 

The afternoon was devoted to golf, visiting, 
and other indoor sports, enjoyed by all. Felix 
Neff, Canyon, won a set of matched golf irons 
as first prize on the greens; E. Q. Perry, Plain- 
view, and T. F. Curtis, Amarillo, won a dozen 
golf balls as second and third prize, respec- 
tively. Lovely prizes were also awarded for 
the ladies bridge-tea. 

The sumptuous banquet was held at the at- 
tractive new Amarillo Golf Clubhouse, fol- 
lowed by much entertainment and lively danc- 
ing. Uncle Sammy Strader led the orchestra. 
No more tales should be told. 

SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 

JOHN HILL, Amarillo, representing the 
LER: Department of Agriculture’s Seed Loan 
Department, started the second session by ex- 
plaining the intricacies, regulations, restrictions, 
etc., on seed loans. 

“Federal loans for summer fallowing and 
seed for fall must be filed before May 31,” he 
warned, in relating the trouble experienced be- 
cause of the maze of mortgages. The govern- 
ment has appropriated especially $1,000,000 for 
the twenty-four drouth-stricken Panhandle 
counties, of which $300 per farmer is the 
maximum. 

_CROP REPORTS following, varied from 
nil to 80% of last year’s wheat crop, with the 
average running between 20% and 30%. Row 
crops in most areas was fair to good, with oats 
and barley running poor to fair. Acreages of 
row crops showed an increase as did kafir and 
milo, of which stocks on farms were below 
average, reflecting a need for feedingstuffs a 
little _Jater on. “With rain,” as many would 
say, “our outlook will be much better.” And 
they got their rain. The Panhandle will make 
half of the Texas wheat crop, the average of 


estimates being 12 to 15 million bushels. 
[Concluded on page 376.] 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yleld 
of grain and field seeds, as well as on the move- 
ment to country markets, are always welcome. 


Roseville, Ill., May 19.—Less than 2% of the 
corn is planted locally.—Isaac C. Pratt. 

North Platte, Neb., May 15.—We have had 
about nine inches of rain in this section during 
the last four weeks, so our drouth is broken 
for sure.—W. H. Cramer. 

Ottawa, Ill., May 13.—The oats acreage is 
about 10% short of normal. Corn plowing is 
only about one-third done.—Charles N. Bonges, 
Bonges Grain & Supply Co. 

Low Point, Ill., May 20.—Corn planting is far 
behind normal, but still has time to the Ist 
of June if the weather becomes favorable.—A. 
L. Banta, Banta Bros. & Co. 

Tiskilwa, Ill., May 11.:—Field work has been 
seriously delayed. Farmers are not thru with 
more than a third of their plowing for corn on 
account of wet weather.—Curtis & Battey. 

Plainview, Tex., May 10.—W. M. Jeffus esti- 
mates the condition of the wheat crop in Hale 
‘County to be about 60% and the acreage about 
80%.—Jeffus-DeLoach Grain Co., by Hal Jeffus. 


Garfield, Ill., May 19.—A little corn has been 
planted, but much remains to be done. The 
farmers are holding large amounts of last year’s 
crops still in open cribs.—B. J. Reinmann, Gar- 
field Grain & Coal Co. 

Rutland, Ill., May 19.—Very little corn plant- 
ing has been done so far, the most of the plow- 
ing for corn has been done. A few days of 
favorable weather will see the crop in.—Rutland 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co. 

Princeton, Ill., May 12.—The best news would 
be if we could miss some of this rain, so that 
the farmers could get their corn planted. 
Farmers are not more than a third thru with 
their plowing for corn.—G. O. Yazel, E. J. 
Feehery & Co. 

Flushing, Mich., May 16.—Good demand for 
seed barley. Very heavy demand for fertilizer 
for sugar beets; we have moved to date over 
250 tons. Farmers putting in large acreage of 
oats and barley. Farmers more optimistic than 
for three years. Looks like large acreage for 
beans, if present prices are maintained.—Flush- 
ing Elvtr. Co. 

Putnam, Ill., May 18.—Only about 50% of the 
plowing done to date. No corn planted, with 
much of our Illinois river bottom land that last 
year produced from 80 to 100 bus. per acre un- 
der water. Much of this land will never be 
planted this year. Wheat is looking very good, 
but too wet here for oats; a large acreage of 
‘soy beans will be planted.—Putnam Grain Co. 


Helena, Mont., May .15.—After abandonment 
by winter killing and soil blowing amounting to 
35% of the seeded acreage, the Montana winter 
wheat crop will go to harvest with 527,000 acres. 
On the remaining acreage, a May 1 condition 
-of 66% of normal for the crop indicates a 1933 
production of 6,588,000 bus., compared with 
12,360,000 bus. harvested in 1932 and the 1926- 
1930 average production of 9,830,000 bus.—State- 
Federal Crop Reporting Service. 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 17.—Continued copious 
and frequent rains in all sections except the 
extreme north held outdoor farm operations 
practically at a standstill during the week, and 
were of generally unfavorable effect on crops. 
Plowing for corn was limited to a few scattered 
fields, and very little planting was possible. 
Oats are up generally to reasonably good stands, 
with growth and color reported fair to good in 
all sections. Wheat, of good growth and con- 
dition in most sections, has begun to yellow in 
some localities as a result of the excess of rain- 
fall and saturation of the soil._—J. H. Armtngton, 
senior meteorologist, U. S. Dept. of Ag. 


Chicago, Ill., May 22.—Over the soft winter 
wheat section of Illinois and Indiana the con- 
dition is good although wheat is somewhat 
backward and about 2 to 3 weeks later than 
usual, Weather from now until harvest will 
govern the yield to a greater extent than usual. 
Warm dry weather is needed now. The acre- 
age in above territory is considerably smaller 
than past several years. With the exception of 


the territory around Dwight saw no corn planted 
and very little preparations have been made for 
planting. Looks like a week of hot dry weather 
will be needed before farmers can break ground 
in many sections of the above territory.—E. H. 
Miller, statistician James E. Bennett & Co. 


Toronto, Ont., May 10.—The average for this 
province of fall wheat winter killed is 6.3%, 
fall rye 4.2%, hay and clover 9.2%. Condition 
on Apr. 30, as a per cent of the long-term aver- 
age yield, was fall wheat 95, fall rye 94 and 
hay and clover 93. The condition of fall wheat 
is below normal in all sections except central 
Ontario. Early sown wheat has withstood the 
unfavorable weather during April much better 
than late sown grain. Counties in eastern and 
southwestern Ontario experienced a consider- 
able amount of winter killing of wheat, rye, hay 
and clover. Growth of meadows during April 
was very disappointing and particularly so in 
eastern Ontario, where a shortage of feed has 
forced many farmers to turn their cattle out to 
pasture early.—S. H. H. Symons, statistician 
Ontario Dept. of Ag. 

Chicago, Ill, May 13.—The domestic crop 
prospect may be placed in the neighborhood of 
600 million bushels. The available evidence 
points to a moderate decrease in world pro- 
duction, possibly two or three per cent below 
the last crop, although such indications at this 
stage must be considered highly provisional. 
The domestic carryover on July 1, 1933, prob- 
ably will be slightly smaller than last year. 
Even with a small new crop below domestic 
requirements, a rather large exportable surplus 
will remain. The July 1 carryover in all ex- 
porting countries combined probably will be 
somewhat larger than last year. Owing to the 
rapid advance in prices, domestic markets have 
moved farther out of line for export than during 
the winter, in spite of the cheapening of the 
dollar in foreign currencies.—Gilbert Gusler, 
statistician Millers’ National Federation. 


Decatur, Ill., May 20.—Another week slipped 
by without much field work on account of con- 
tinued wet weather. The rainfall this week was 
1.09 inches which brings the total for the month 
up to 5.97 inches. There was also slight hail 
damage reported in a few sections. The ground 
is soaked and water is standing in the low 
places. Considerable ground that has been 
plowed will have to be reworked as rains 
packed the soil and in many fields weeds have 
made a good growth. Wheat is showing im- 
provement although some fields show a thin 
stand and there will be considerable loss on 
low ground because of drowning. The early 
oats look fine, late sown are showing some im- 
provement, however, in many fields you find 
low places with water standing on them which 
cannot help but damage the crop more or less. 
In the entire state not more than 3% of the 
corn has been planted, and in Central Illinois 
less than 1%. Yesterday and today you could 
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find an occasional farmer working on high well 


tiled ground.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 17.—Almost ideal 
weather conditions the past week have greatly 
aided the development of the Northwest grain 
crops. Following general rains which were par- 
ticularly beneficial in the dry areas of South 
Dakota, several warm dry days enabled farmers 
to make rapid progress toward the completion of 
wheat and coarse grain seeding. With the pos- 
sible exception of the northern Red River Val- 
ley, there is sufficient moisture over the entire 
territory for present needs. In southern districts 
wheat, barley, and oats have made _ splendid 
progress, and fields of grain show an excellent 
stand and good color. Corn planting has been 
delayed somewhat by rains but is now general 
and rapidly progressing under most favorable 
conditions. The flax acreage will apparently 
vary greatly with local conditions. A small 
acreage has been sown in southern Minnesota 
and South Dakota, but in certain northern dis- 
tricts the lateness of the season for wheat 
will tend to stimulate increased seeding of 
flax.—The Van Dusen Harrington Co., by Paul 
Cc. Rutherford. 


Springfield, Ill. May 20.—About 2% of Illinois 
corn planting had been completed up to May 
19, compared with two-thirds usually planted 
by that date. Less than 1% of corn planting 
had been done in the section of state from the 
Illinois river to the Indiana line. Floods have 
caused considerable damage in the central and 
southern areas. Field work has made little or 
no progress since May 1, due to almost daily 
rains and is about 18 to 20 days later than usual 
for the state. This season to date-is similar to 
that of 1927, in which the planting season was 
one of the latest on record. An unusually large 
amount of plowing remains to be done. Con- 
siderable fall plowing is now so packed and 
weedy that it will have to be plowed again. The 
condition of small grains has shown some im- 
provement since May 1. Excepting water dam- 
age in low spots, oats are making good growth, 
though growth of all spring sown grains is 
backward and shows the handicap of late seed- 
ing. Winter wheat is heading out in the south 
and present conditions are about average. Some 
rust is showing up in the southern area due to 
cloudy or wet weather.—A. J. Surratt, senior 
agricultural statistician. U. S. and Illinois Depts. 
of Ag. 


Will Try One Thing at a Time 


Geo. N. Peek, administrator of the farm re- 
lief act, is credited with having said that in- 
stead of land leasing and allotment methods it 
is preferable to begin with raising prices of 
crops by means of marketing agreements. To 
Be this the processor’s tax must be determined 

rst. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for July delivery at fol- 
lewing markets for the past two weeks have been as follows, in cents per bushel: 


Wheat 
May May May May May May May May May May 
; ERIM MEL AGI chia UO reser iG 
Chicago: Sak wOe, so sohee 7244 14% 74% 735 73%, 737% 72%, 71% 70% 6836 70% 
*Winnipeg .......s-s0.sssc see, i, 66% 65% 64% 64% 6514 63% 63% 62% 61. 623% 
sTAverpooll (ics ert sae ees % 16% 16% 14% 74% 15% 15% T4146 74% 73% 74. 
Kansas City 694% 68% 68 67% GRU 66% 65% 644% 62% 64% 
Minneapolis f fg 73% 725 72 71% 723% 70% 70% 69% 66% 69% 
Duluth, durum. 22202) 64% 67. 67%, 665% 66% 66. 67% 65% 65. 635 61% 63% 
Mitwatikes! ear ti eee 72%, 14% 74%, 7414 13% 733% 735% 7234 71% 70% 68% .... 
Corn 
Cfilbagor .t\-tuctimeaes doe ree 44% 46% 47 47 47% 4B% 46% 46 45% 44% 44%) 45 
Kansas’ Givi tee oe 4116 4334 43% 431% 41% 42° 405, 42 419% 40%% 40% ae 
Niiwaukes ane seekie nine, 44% 46% 471, 47° 47% 46 4656 46 45% 44% 44% .... 
Oats 
Chicheo' sete cet een eee 253% 261, 2556 2634 2654 26% 26 255% -25% 24% 23% 251, 
Winndlnesw esonises ie oaliibac ks 293 29% 29% 30. 29% 293% 2956 2934 2914 285% 26% 2816 
Minneapolis ..0s.:slopaccccuse. 2244 227% 2336 22% 2316 295 2954 225 22° 2116 2016 2156 
Milwauked «ios t ee, he eel 2514, 264, 265% 265, 2614 264% 26 25% 25% 24% 24 .... 
Rye 
Chicama (treat ane tie cen eke 52% 56% 57% 56% 5B 5B 57% BEY 5T% 55% b641h bE 
Mivin esipolla tees eee etek es 46% 50% 51% 50% 50% 49% 51% 51% 51% 50% 4914 B07 
Winnipesi she eel, tate) 43% 47% 4814 4716 465, 4654 475% 46% 4654 453% 4314 4536 
Duluthe tore ee 4914 53% 58% 53% 52% 51% 64. 53% 54 58 61 53% 
Barley 
Minneapolis .....s..s00e0es00 3156 32% 32% 33 32% 321% 82 31% 30% 28% 2714) 285 
Winnipeg ....c. ereh tines 35% 37 37% 385% 383% 37% 38% 37% 38 37% 355% 36% 
Milwaulkes ss sscasenihoate Abas 36% 38% 88 37% 37% 37 387 . 36 35% 88%-31% .... 
Chicago os 04 eee eee 36% 38% 38 37% 3714 37 37 36 3546 33% 315% 333% 


*At par of exchange, $1.00 and $4.8665. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Minonk, Ill., May 19.—Very little corn has 
been planted so far. Most of the old crop is 
still on the farms and will not move until the 
new crop is in.—U. B. Memmen. 

Sparland, Ill, May 11.—Not much grain is 
moving. The weather has been so wet that 
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farmers are far behind in their field work.—H. J.’ 


Hawksworth, W. W. Dewey & Sons. 

Tonica, Ill., May 18.—Very little grain is mov- 
ing now, with farmers seizing every sunny 
moment to catch up with their field work. The 
farmers are holding a great deal of corn.— 
W. A. King. 

Malden, Ill, May 12.—This wet weather is 
helping our farmers a lot by shoving up the 
price. It is seriously delaying corn planting, 
but there are great quantities of corn still on 
the farms.—R. A. Ewing, Malden Elvtr. Co. 

Ottawa, Ont., May 19.—Stocks of wheat at the 
different elevators for the week ending May 12 
were as follows: Western country elevators, 
102,143,154 bus.; interior pte. and mill elevs., 
6,062,735; interior pub. and semi-pub. term., 
3,110,634; Vancouver and New Westminster, 
8,374,348; Victoria, 832,308; Prince Rupert elvtr., 
801,695; Churchill, 2,430,283; Fort William and 
Port Arthur, 59,470,884; in transit lakes, 3,300,- 
238; eastern elevs., lake ports, 21,499,622; eastern 
elevs., 'sbd. ports, 8,830,386; U. S. lake ports, 
2,786,668; U. S. Atlantic Seaboard ports, 225,- 
730; totals, 212,350,899 bus.; same week previous 
year, 157,051,237 bus. The total of oats was 
10,478,291 bus., of barley 6,535,703, of flaxseed 
1,261,086 and of rye 4,983,101, compared with oats 
8,568,012 bus., barley 7,276,026, flaxseed 1,359,- 
855 and rye 9,825,157 for the same week of 1932. 
—R. H. Coats, statistician Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


W. I. Myers, professor of farm finance at 
merchants having expressed a willingness to 
accept them until the banks reopen. 


May oats sold at 15%c Mar. 2, the lowest 
price on record for the May future at Chi- 
cago. On Dec. 3 the December delivery 
sold at 137c, the lowest for any future at 
Chicago. 


Chicago Futures 
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Limitations of Warehouse . 
Inspectors 


The advantages incident to licensing of a 
warehouse under the United States Warehouse 
Act in the way of obtaining loans on grain so 
covered by receipts have led to a great increase 
in the number of elevators so licensed; but 
altho provision is made for licensing of inspec- 
tors under the Warehouse Act this is entirely 
separate from the U. S. Grain Standards Act. 

Under the Grain Standards Act the inspec- 
tors are authorized to issue certificates of grain 
for the purpose of purchase and sale by grade; 
while under the Warehouse Act the authority 
of the inspectors is intended only to see that 
the grain going into or out of the warehouse is 
of the grade specified, for the protection of the 
warehouseman, his bondsman and holders of 
the storage receipts as collateral for loans. 

H. S. Yohe, in charge of the administration 
of the U. S. Warehouse Act, has recently is- 
sued a memorandum for warehousemen and 
inspectors, stating that the inspector is licensed 


In each instance, whether the grain is in- 
bound or out—bound, to issue a grain inspection 
certificate, under the Warehouse Act. 


For the purpose of enabling the elevator man 
to put grain of each grade in bins with grain 
of the same grade. To check the grain from 
time to time to determine that it is not going 
out of condition or changing grades while in 
storage, and to inspect the grain for the ware- 
houseman at the time he is making delivery to 
make certain that grain of the grade called for 
by the surrendered receipt is actually being 
delivered. 

On the occasion of each inspection a licensed 


Wheat Movement in April 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 
various markets during April, compared with 
April, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1923 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 3,023 DOLE Beare nies ,4 837,964 
Poston, <seacc6. cies ase nise 734,246 551,378 
Ghicteon sen. 1,734,000 856,000 1,887,000 2,053,000 
Cincinnati 238,400 188,800 467,200 291,200 
Wulathy Jaren. 3,234,396 512,190 1,264,229 653,058 
Fort William.9,089,048 5,924,864 11,586,123 5,714,740 
Fort Worth... 464,800 313,600 547,400 1,600,200 
CEAICGSEOLL (cok camer ssvtiets ule aatasicusetah «Massa 2,949,473 
Houston icine, © ales 393000) Shes 98,000 
PPOtCHIN SOT. cloves ses DSRS B00 al sc stcceree ad. wesyeunie 
Indianapolis.. 220,000 283,000 116,000 214,000 
Kansas City..2,238,400 4,976,000 2,674,585 3,765,390 
Los Angeles. 886,400) 9 '302;400) sa... jc) 9 jcc ees 
BsOUISWALLGs sree preie ate ore $27,000) 4 okene as 72,000 
Milwaukee ... 253,020 231,620 1,858,700 57,350 
Minneapolis .5,281,840 2,449,950 2,649,430 1,528,610 
New Orleans. 7,187 120,400 36,633 597,161 
OMIA Ay cium 742,400 627,200 1,232,000 2,749,600 
PROTA wears 132,000 130,800 123,600 195,600 
St. Joseph... 240,000 456,000 566,400 436,800 
St, Wuouts...4.... 1,091,000 1,926,400 1,158,000 1,362,200 
San Francisco 477,000 284,400 ...... ...... 
Bead thle) ier. ea TS4 000 400,400) Sree. ae bu Point te « 
Superior 1,691,659 612,248 698,919 468,964 
MGLOGG:  s sfelsiele 91,800 708,740 382,635 174,885 
Vancouver ..3,667,438 6,565,733 5,568,363 9,194,980 
Wichita 714,00 798,000 700,500 799,500 


Corn Movement in April 
Receipts and shipments of corn at the 
various markets during April, compared with 
April, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore pike OS pr bes vies, ce Wines, vie/oree 
Bostone isc a: S00 ie bis Serres cook Ly isis e 
Chicago ..«.. 4,867,000 3,903,000 5,639,000 2,820,000 
Cincinnati ... 265,500 157,500 22,000 99,000 
Dulwth seo 30,537 2,787 73,849 20,358 
Fort William: 30,850.  ...... 5,555 11,284 
Fort Worth.. 151,500 327,000 10,500 28,500 
Galveston feac sees) Ss eae aims» 18,525 
Eloustonten cece oe res Hal on OC ae 
Hutchinson ..| ...... PU lie os oA a ee 
Indianapolis .2,382,000 1,487,000 1,599,000 1,126,000 
Kansas City.1,618,000 612,000 549,000 199,500 
Los Angeles.. 594,000 430,500 ...... ....--- 
LOUIS VHe® vdin dee ZOOIDOUh. Niele 228,000 
Milwaukee ..1,033,202 354,620 371,800 261,250 
Minneapolis .1,181,740 335,680 493,790 1,168,550 
New Orleans. 364,859 167,217 309,330 108,935 
Orie nian Bion.e. 1,143,800 246,400 565,600 165,200 
Peoria s.k..3. 1,522,600 1,077,300 980,450 348,300 
St. Joseph $31,000 504,00 778,500 304,500 
StPLowiseian. « 2,250,000 974,400 1,260,970 291,400 
San Francisco 32,040 ae AAI. ae taere>  Gopie Ripe 
Seattle ...... 0,000 Sa) ee een Ae or 
Superior 32,666 6,178 2 es fh 
Toledo ...... 98,750 200,000 58,470 166,325 
Wichita, ..... 14,300 10,400 1,300 3,900 
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inspector is authorized to issue the prescribed 
inspection certificate showing his determination 
of the grade of the grain. 

The certificates issued by the inspector are for 
the benefit of the warehouseman, the holder of 
the receipt, and the person who has surrendered 
the receipt for delivery. They must not be used 
for purposes of accomplishing sale of the grain. 
Certificates issued under the Grain Standards 
Act are the only certificates that can be recog— 
nized for the purpose in connection with grain 
moving in interstate or foreign commerce, and 
the Grain Standards Act makes the use of such 
certificates mandatory. 


Rye Movement in April 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the vari- 
ous markets during April, compared with 
April, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
. 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 16,614 IE DSU ie wees. oe 230,987 
BOBtON gras etn 1,100 TRIG] 2 ee eee 
WHICAEO, ace 325,000 60,000 46,000 22,000 
Cincinnati wee ~22)6007 to... LOWE Le ae ee 
Prunes ee 385,546 129,069  .....% 4,029 
Fort William. 155,037 320,868 ...... 1,062,037 
Hore AVOrth. <. meses CALS Meee Sa, GeO 
Galveston! Me. Af Wsciar dee ee ceatoe ene te Le 80,718 
Houston Patel A Sard thes LOU Sk. ae 42,857 
Indianapolis 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Kansas City. 33,500 3,000 3,000 4,500 
Los Angeles.. AOD OMIT ccoteiay Lotloe calinn af es cele 
TGQUAS VAL er eat ts, che LOOOs Mune tas 7,500 
Milwaukee 67,850 5,840 234,606 4,575 
Minneapolis.. 492,230 185,780 179,220 178,320 
New Orleans. 18,588 1,500 45500 Se aeeat 
Omaha Jae 4,200 72,800 5,600 
Peoria ODO catee 1,200 
St WOSeDH eke) sade L500 ccteee 8 sind 
St. Louis..... 30,000 1,300 22;b004) sik oe. 
Seattle ...... 4,500 BiOU aot on 0 hve ere 
Superior 63,021 78,553 SAL GeO me ic aime 
Moledo Weiees:< 1,200 12,000 1,070 6,680 
Vancouver 12,036 BEER wisaide ts. 18,931 
Wichita: v6.06. DSO) te Bats ‘incre 2 B00. A oie doe 
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oats at the vari- 
compared. with 


Oats Movement 


Receipts and shipments of 
ous markets during April, 
April, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 65,978 Vivre Cea ye ey sie 
Boston eres 11,600 PA SOG Sy SA eo <a. soe 
Chicago ...)6. 1,213,000 1,856,000 1,811,000 2,155,000 
Cincinnati ... 226,000 236,000 220,000 188,000 
uhithl erect. 191,056 2,559 101 228,581 
Fort William.1,398,888 104,234 1,521,897 1,986,179 
Fort Worth.. 72,000 246,000 56,000 194,000 
PIOUSLOM Aiea gs, <0 es, 8 324,500 (70 no sas 81,415 
Indianapolis .2,262,000 1,208,000 1,852,000 1,094,000 
Kansas City. 312,000 104,000 132,000 116,000 
Los Angeles.. 32,000 LG OOD oe ier ae hres 
Louisville a Uae Bot, O00 7 civics bis 238,000 
Milwaukee .. 405,840 275,880 247,000 318,000 
Minneapolis .1,192,630 359,550 1,125,110 870.700 
New Orleans. 168,694 62,000 152,490 56,606 
Omaha 222,000 64,000 406,000 172,000 
Peoria sna cae 446,000 187,200 643,600 342,000 
St. Joseph.... 536,000 224,000 230,000 148,000 
St. Louis..... 720,800 278,400 829,750 334,675 
San Francisco 24,250 LS TOO Ws Soetoro Sop oy ese 
Seattle ...... 26,000 Di GF 8 ra sate crue “ge Les he ots 
Superior 6,878 10,038 27,422 36,809 
Toledo «:.<... 379,250 625,935 502,020 476,265 
Vancouver 288,699 1,249,103 284,287 1,562,564 
IWHOAIEA Noe crease 1,500 BS OW. Meats sect ate es ,500 


Barley Movement in April 
Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various. markets during April, compared with 
April, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore .... 3,349 ATS rer 33,885 
Chicago ..... 1,043,000 325,000 148,000 89,000 
Cincinnati ... SACS00e* “eee. Ae ae 
Duluth... 473,651 102,073 226,489 144,912 
Fort William. 376,337 179,884 123,891 331,437 
Fort Worth.. 8,000 25,600 6,400 4,800 
FIGUSEOT Soc Oe ek sive deme” ewes s 47,142 
Piutehitisor tacts. ce ste foes 10,000 
Kansas City. 28,800 52,800 41,600 43,200 
Los Angeles.. 116,800 102,400 ...... «sss. 
LOUIRVING  ien eules oe 4,000 pe ee on 
Milwaukee ..1,133,780 511,290 358,450 144,150 
Minneapolis .2,595,610 702,290 1,673,190 723,560 
Omaha .sis.s 14,400 25,600 11,200 27,200 
PAOriGs..¢ 3 5\tex 100,800 354,200 76,600 49,000 
St. Joseph LOU eee ket 3,500 1,750 
St. Louis . 148,000 134,400 27,200 3,200 
San Francisco 520,709 299,291 ...... 115,125 
Seattle . 17,600 DROW bayaastee | atpieis 
Superior .. 33,293 6,195 LON” Zakens.s 
WOLBUS cv Puiph ne oa whe 19,200 res 2,420 
Vaneouver .. 119,579 625,738 52,166 662,956 
Wichita (esr. saaa. DANO este .cs, 5,200 
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Forger and Embezzler Sen- 


tenced Following Fire 


Earl E. Brash, whose penitentiary photo- 
graph is reproduced herewith, and who was 
for some time manager of the Monarch Ele- 
vator at Brookland, N. D., was recently sen- 
tenced by a district judge to serve an inde- 
terminate sentence from three to seven years 
in the Bismarck, N. D., prison, following an 
investigation of a fire in the elevator at Brook- 
land on March 21, 1933, of probable incendiary 
origin. 

Insurance company investigators, co-operat- 
ing with A. Leslie, state’s attorney of Sargent 
County, N. D., and Frank Barnes, deputy state 
fire marshal of Bismarck, N. D., discovered that 
for some time prior to the fire, Manager Brash 
had been fraudulently issuing storage tickets 
and also fraudulently issuing checks in the 
names of his farmer patrons. Endorsements on 
the storage tickets and on the grain checks were 
forgeries. The value of grain involved by rea- 
son of fraudulent and fictitious transactions 
was: 400 bus. flax, 1,200 bus. wheat, and 1,800 
bus. of durum. 

When confronted with the evidence, a total 
of thirty-one irregular items, Brash admitted 
his guilt on the forgery and embezzlement 
charges. North Dakota has a special statute 
pertaining to the fraudulent issuance of storage 
tickets. 

3rash, furthermore, signed a confession that 
he has been short in his account with the com- 
pany and: having been under a great mental 
strain for that reason burned the elevator on 
the night of March 21, 1933, the motive being 
to cover up his shortage with the company. 

When brought before the district judge to 
plead guilty on forgery, embezzlement and ar- 
son, he denied that he had set the elevator afire 
and entirely repudiated his signed statement. 
Having waived examination, he then agreed to 
plead guilty on the other two charges. 


Brash is the father of seven children and has 
been in this community for a number of years; 
heretofore his record has been good. The value 
of his shortage is approximately $1,700. 

From time to time grain elevators are de- 
stroyed by fire under questionable circumstances 
and in numerous cases a complete audit after 
the fire discloses many irregularities involving 
numerous criminal actions. Quite frequently an 
investigation following a fire where shortage 
develops the following crimes, each being a 
separate and distinct offense under the statutes 
of some states, have been committeed: 

1. Forgery and uttering forged checks. 

2. Embezzlement. 


Falsification of a corporation’s records. 
Using mails to defraud. 

Receiving money under false pretenses. 
Arson. 

Issuing fraudulent warehouse receipts. 

In view of the seriousness of the offenses in 
connection with forgeries and embezzlement, it 
is amazing that, in view of modern day investi- 
gation methods, any grain elevator agent or 
manager will take a chance. Repeated cases of 
this nature have repeatedly resulted in grain 
elevator operators being apprehended and sent 
to prison. 

Insurance companies, having the interest of 
the grain trade at heart are leaving no stone 
unturned to apprehend offenders guilty of 
crimes tending to increase insurance costs. Su- 
perintendents of line elevators and auditors are 
ever alert for evidence that elevator operators 
are living beyond their means, speculating, 
gambling or following any other irregular prac- 
tice, and likewise insurance companies, thru 
their inspectors, are watchful. 


As is usually the case, an elevator operator, 
who resorts to forgery is a novice at the art 
and it is pitiable, the crude work that is done. 
To one versed in scientific handwriting analysis, 
the detection of forgeries is a simple matter. 
No matter what pains the forger takes to dis- 
guise his handwriting, it is impossible to fool 
an expert. 

As with human faces, there are positively no 
two handwritings alike, each individual has his 
own handwriting characteristics which are sacred 
alone to him, and it is absolutely impossible 
for another successfully to copy or imitate his 
writing. Not only that, but the science of pen- 
manship analysis is so definite and positive in 
its working that an expert can determine by 
whom a forgery was committed by analysing 
the ordinary handwriting of the suspect. Forg- 
eries, embezzlements and fires are a disastrous 
combination for the guilty. 


NVR 


Several hundred members of the Farmers’ 
Holiday Ass’n met with the board of super- 
visors of Carroll County, Iowa, to protest 
against the office of the county agent of the 
farm bureau being in the court house. An 
agreement was made whereby the office of 
the agent should be moved elsewhere. They 
also demanded that the county appropria- 
tion of $2,000 for this work be discontinued. 
To this the supervisors did not agree and 
the board and other county officers are now 
being sued for money that has been paid the 
farm bureau, claiming that it is unconsti- 
tutional. 


Earl E. 


Brash, Forger and Embezzler, of Brookland, N. D. 
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Sunshine and Promise for the 


Grain Trade 


A single glance around the wheat pit this 
morning was sufficient to disclose to the re- 
turned observer a truly remarkable change from 
the situation of eight months ago. Fear, un- 
certainty, and hesitation have been largely re- 
placed by courage, confidence, and spontaniety ; 
the volume of trading has increased tremen- 
dously; prices show important gains with th 
prospect indicating further appreciation of 
values in the future; and the market is once 
more characterized by that breadth and liquid- 
ity which was ever, under normal conditions, 
one of the most distinguishing features. In a 
word, the grain trade has finally emerged from 
its long winter of discontent into a season full 
of sunshine and promise—Hulburd, Warren & 
Chandler. 


How Shipper Can Secure Fair 
Grading 


The manner in which grain is loaded into a 
car occasionally affects the grade which is as- 
signed to the lot of grain by a grain inspector. 
The observance of the following precautions 
will enable inspectors to assign grades more 
accurately, and frequently to’ the advantage of 
the owner especially in cases of unintentional 
uneven loading. 


All shipments should be trimmed to allow the 
proper space for sampling, which is 24 inches 
from the eaves of the car to the top of the 
grain when leveled off. 


The grain should be mixed as thoroly as 
possible when loaded, because certain kinds of 
uneven loading result in musty or heating spots 
which reduce the value of the entire load. 


All grain inspectors and federal supervisors 
operate under the following instructions: “The 
grade of any lot or parcel of grain, sampled in 
accordance with the preceding instructions, shall 
be based on the sample representing the inferior 
portion if it appears to have been so loaded or 
handled as to conceal a material portion of the 
load that is distinctly inferior to the remainder 
of the lot or parcel, or the sample representing 
the inferior. portion, if it represents a material 
portion of the lot and contains excessive mois- 
ture or live weevils or other insects injurious to 
stored grain, or is sour, musty, hot, heating, 
fire-burnt, has a commercially objectionable for- 
eign odor, or is otherwise of distinctly low 


‘ quality.” 


Obviously, in the absence of any other in- 
formation, the inspector must determine whether 
inferior portions are concealed from the ap- 
pearance of the load only, and base his grade on 
the distinctly inferior portion, if in his judg- 
ment it has been concealed. Under some condi- 
tions uneven loading is unavoidable or thoro 
mixing not practicable, as when grain is loaded 
directly from farmers’ wagons into a car. 
When this is done and the shipper knows that 
there is unevenness in the load, it is in his 
interest and of assistance to the grain inspector 
if he will attach a conspicuous card inside of 
the car, describing the manner in which the 
grain is loaded and giving the location of any 
portions which in his opinion are different in 
grade from the rest of the grain. Such no- 
tices should not be attached to either door or 
the outside of grain doors, because samplers 
may enter the car from either side and conse- 
quently not see notices placed on the other side 
of the car. If cars are not trimmed shifting 
grain may cover up the notice. 


Samplers take a sufficient number of probes 
of any lot of grain to obtain a representative 
sample. These probes are taken in various 
parts of the car with a compartment trier 
which’ has an inner and outer shell.and separate 
compartments which get portions of the grain 
at each six-inch level thruout the load. 


' of any 


Emergency Agricultural 


Relief Acct 


The new farm relief bill, H. R. 3835, passed 
the Senate by a vote of 52 to 28 and was ap- 
proved May 12 by the President. The sec- 
tions affecting the grain crops follow in full: 

: Declaration of Policy 


See. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress— 


(1) To establish and maintain such balanoé 
between the production and consumption of ag- 
ricultural commodities, and such marketing con— 
ditions therefor, as will re-establish prices to 
farmers at a level that will give agricultural 
commodities a purchasing power with respect 
to articles that farmers buy, equivalent to the 
purchasing power of agricultural commodities 
in the base period. The base period in the case 
of all agricultural commodities except tobacco 
shall be the prewar period, August, 1909—July, 
1914. In the case of tobacco, the base period 
at be the postwar period, August, 1919-July, 


(2) To approach such equality of purchasing 
power by gradual correction of the present in- 
equalities therein at as rapid a rate as is 
deemed feasible in view of the current con— 
eure demand in domestie and foreign mar— 

ets. 

(3) To protect the consumers’ interest by 
readjusting farm production at such level as 
will not increase the percentage of the con— 
sumers’ retail expenditures for agricultural com— 
modities, or products derived therefrom, which 
is returned to the farmer, above the percentage 
which was returned to the farmer in the pre—- 
war period, August, 1909-July, 1914. 


General Powers 


Sec. 8. In order to effectuate the declared 
policy, the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
power— 

(1) To provide for reduction in the acreage 
or reduction in the production for market, or 
both, of any basie agricultural commodity, 
through agreements with producers or by other 
voluntary methods, and to provide for rental or 
benefit payments in connection therewith or 
upon that part of the production of any basic 
agricultural commodity required for domestic 
consumption, in such amounts as the Secre— 
tary deems fair and reasonable, to be paid out 
moneys available for such payments. 
Under regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture requiring adequate facilities for the stor— 
age of non-perishable farm commodities on the 
farm, inspection and measurement of any such 
commodity so stored. and the locking and seal— 
ing thereof, and such other regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the protection of any such commodity and 
for the marketing thereof, a reasonable per-— 
centage of any benefit payment may be ad- 
vanced on any grain so stored. In any such 
case such deduction may be made from the 
amount of the benefit payment as the Secre— 
tary of Agriculture determines will reasonably 
compensate for the cost of inspection and seal— 
ing, but no deduction may be made for interest. 


Marketing Agreements 


(2) To enter into marketing agreements with 
processors, associations of producers, and others 
engaged in the handling, in the current of in-— 
terstate or foreign commerce of any agricul— 
tural commodity or product thereof, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing to interested 
parties. The making of any such agreement 
shall not be held to be a violation of any of the 
anti-trust laws of the United States and any 
such agreement shall be deemed to be lawful: 
Provided, That no such agreement shall remain 
in force after the termination of this Act. For 
the purpose of carrying out any such agreement 
the parties thereto shall be eligible for loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
under section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act. Such loans shall not be in 
excess of such amounts as may be authorized 
by the agreements. 

Compulsory Licensing of Dealers 

(3) To issue licenses permitting processors, 
associations of producers, and others to engage 
in the handling, in the current of interstate or 
foreign commerce, of any basic agricultural 
commodity or product thereof, or any competing 
commodity or product threeof. Such licenses 
sshall be subject to such terms and conditions, 
not in conflict with existing Acts of Congress 
or regulations pursuant thereto, as may be nec— 
essary to eliminate unfair practices or charges 
that prevent or tend to prevent the effectuation 
of the declared policy and the restoration of 
normal economic conditions in the marketing of 
such commodities or products and the financ— 
ing thereof. The Secretary of Agriculture may 
suspend or revoke any such license, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing, for viola— 


tions of the terms or conditions thereof. Any 
order of the Secretary suspending or revoking 
any such license shall be final if in accordance 


with law. Any such person engaged in such 
handling without a license as required by the 
Secretary under this section shall be subject 


to a fine of not more than $1,000 for each day 
during which the violation continues. 


(4) To require any licensee under this section 
to furnish such reports as to quantities of 
agricultural commodities or products thereof 
bought and sold and the prices thereof, and as 
to trade practices and charges, and to keep 
such systems of accounts, as may be necessary 
for the purpose of part 2 of this article. 


Penalty for Shipping Stored Grain. 

(5) No person engaged in the storage of 
a public warehouse of any basic agricultural 
commodity in the current of interstate or for- 
eign commerce, shall deliver any such com— 
modity upon which a warehouse receipt has 
been issued and is outstanding, without prior 
surrender and cancellation of such warehouse 
receipt. Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this sub-section shall, upon con-— 
viction, be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both. The Secretary of Agricul— 
ture may revoke any license issued under sub— 
section (3) of this section, if he finds, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing, that the 
licensee has violated the provisions of this sub— 
section. 

Processing Tax 


See. 9. (a) To obtain revenue for extraor-— 
dinary expenses incurred by reason of the na— 
tional economic emergency, there shall be levied 
processing taxes as hereinafter provided. When 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
rental or benefit payments are to be made with 
respect to any basic agricultural commodity, he 
shall proclaim such determination, and a proc— 
essing tax shall be in effect with respect to 
such commodity from the beginning of the mar— 
keting year therefor next following the date of 
such proclamation. The processing tax shall be 
levied, assessed, and collected upon the first 
domestic processing of the commodity, whether 
of domestic production or imported, and shall 
be paid by the processor. The rate of tax shall 
conform to the requirements of sub-section (b). 
Such rate shall be determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as of the date the tax first takes 
effect, and the rate so determined shall, at such 
intervals as the Secretary finds necessary to 
effectuate the declared policy, be adjusted by 
him to conform to such requirements. The proc— 
essing tax shall .terminate at the end of the 
marketing year current at the time the Sec— 
retary proclaims that rental or benefit payments 
are to be discontinued with respect to such 
commodity. The marketing year for each com— 
modity shall be ascertained and prescribed by 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture: 
Provided, That upon any article upon which a 
manufacturers’ sales tax is levied under the 
authority of the Revenue Act of 1932 and which 
manufacturers’ sales tax is computed on the 
basis of weight, such manufacturers’ sales tax 
shall be computed on the basis of the weight 
of said finished article less the weight of the 
processed cotton contained therein on which a 
processing tax has been paid. 

Tax Equal to Difference in Purchasing Power 

(b) The processing tax shall be at such rate 
as equals the difference between the current 
average farm price for the commodity and the 
fair exchange value of the commodity; except 
that if the Secretary has reason to believe that 
the tax at such rate will cause such reduction 
in the quantity of the commodity or products 
thereof domestically consumed as to result in 
the accumulation of surplus stocks of the com— 
modity or products thereof or-in the depression 
of the farm price of the commodity, then he 
shall cause an.appropriate investigation to be 


made and afford due notice and opportunity ° 


for hearing to interested parties. If thereupon 
the Secretary finds that such result will occur, 
then the processing tax shall be at such rate 
as will prevent such accumulation of surplus 
stocks and depression of the farm price of the 
commodity. In computing the current average 
farm price in the case of wheat, premiums paid 
producers for protein content shall not be taken 
into account. 

(ec) For the purposes of part 2 of this title, 
the fair exchange value of a commodity shall 
be the price therefor that will give the com-— 
modity the same purchasing power, with re- 
spect to articles farmers buy, as such com- 
modity had during the base period specified in 
section 2; and the current average farm price 
and the fair exchange value shall be ascertained 
by the Secretary of Agriculture from available 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture. 
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Definition of “Processing” 


(d) As used in part 2 of this title— 
(1) In case of Wheat, rice, and corn, the 
term ‘“‘processing”’’ means the milling or 


other processing (except cleaning and drying) 
of wheat, rice, or corn for market, including 
custom milling for toll as well as commercial 
milling, but shall not include the grinding or 
cracking thereof not in the form of flour for 
feed purposes only. 

(2) In case of cotton, the term “processing” 
Means _the spinning, manufacturing, or other 
processing (except ginning) of cotton; and the 
term ‘“‘cotton” shall not include cotton linters. 

(3) In case of tobacco, the term ‘‘processing”’’ 
means the manufacturing or other processing 


(except drying or converting into insecticides 
and fertilizers) of tobacco. 
(4) In case of hogs, the term “processing” 


means the slaughter of hogs for market. 


(5) In the case of any other commodity, the 
term “processing”? means any manufacturing 
or other processing involving a change in the 
form of the commodity or its preparation for 


market, as defined by regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and in prescribing such 
regulations the Secretary shall give due weight 


to the customs of the industry. 


(e) When any processing tax, or increase or 
decrease therein, takes effect in respect of a 
commodity the Secretary of Agriculture, in or— 
der to prevent pyramiding of the processing tax 
and profiteering in the sale of the products de— 
rived from the commodity, shall make public 
such information as he deems necessary regard— 
ing (1) the relationship between the processing 


tax and the price paid to producers of the 
commodity, (2) the effect of processing tax 
upon prices to consumers of products of the 


commodity, (8) the relationship, in previous 
periods, between prices paid to the producers of 
the commodity and prices to consumers of the 
products thereof, and (4) the situation in for— 
eign countries relating to prices paid to pro-— 


ducers of the commodity and prices to con— 
sumers of the products thereof. 
Miscellaneous 

Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 


may appoint such officers and employees, sub— 
ject to the provisions of the Classification Act 
of 1923 and Acts amendatory thereof, and such 
experts as are necessary to execute the func-— 
tions vested in him by this title; and the Sec— 
retary may make such appointments without 
regard to the civil-service laws or regulations: 
Provided, That no salary in excess of $10,000 
per annum shall be paid to any officer, employee, 
or expert of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad-— 
ministration, which the Secretary shall estab-— 
lish in the Department of Agriculture for the 
administration of the functions vested in him 
by this title. Title II of the Act entitled ‘‘An 
Act to maintain the credit of the United States 
Government,’’ approved March 20, 1933, to the 
extent that it provides for the impoundment 
of appropriations on account of reduction in 
compensation, shall not operate to require such 
impoundment under appropriations contained 
in this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to establish, for the more effective admin— 
istration of the functions vested in him by this 
title, state and local committees, or ass’ns of 
producers, and to permit co-operative ass’ns of 
producers, when in his judgment they are quali— 
fied to do so, to act as agents of their mem— 
bers and patrons in connection with the distri- 
bution of rental or benefit payments. 


Fixing Conversion Factors 

(ec) The Secretary of Agriculture is author— 
ized, with the approval of the President, to 
make such regulations with the force and ef-— 
fect of law as may be necessary to carry out 
the powers vested in him by this title including 
regulations establishing conversion factors for 
any commodity and article processed therefrom 
to determine the amount of tax imposed or re— 
funds to be made with respect thereto. Any 
violation of any regulation shall be subject to 
such penalty, not in excess of $100, as may be 
provided therein. 

(e) The action of any officer, employe, or 
agent in determining the amount of and in 
making any rental or benefit payment shall not 
be subject to review by any officer of the 
Government other than the Secretary of Agri-—- 
culture or Secretary of the Treasury. 

(f) The provisions of this title shall be ap— 
plicable to the United States and its posses— 
sions, except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, the Canal Zone, and 
the Island of Guam. 

(g) No person shall, while acting in any of- 
ficial capacity in the administration of this title, 
speculate, directly or indirectly, in any agri- 
cultural commodity or product thereof, to whch 
this title applies, or in contracts relating there- 
to, or in the stock or membership interests of 
any association or corporation engaged in han-— 
dling, processing, or disposing of any such com-— 
modity or product. Any person violating this 
subsection shall upon conviction thereof be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both. 

“Basic’’ Commodities 

See. 11. As used in this title, the term ‘‘basic 
agricultural commodity’’ means wheat, cotton, 
field corn, hogs, rice, tobacco, and milk and its 
products, and any regional or market classifi- 
cation, type. or grade thereof; but the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture shall exclude from the op- 
eration of the provisions of this title, during 
any period any such commodity or classification, 
type, or grade thereof if he finds, upon investi- 
gation at any time and after due notice and 
opportunity for hearing to interested parties, 
that the conditions of production, marketing, 
and consumption are such that during such 
period this title can not be effectively admin-— 
istered to the end of effectuating the declared 
policy with respect to such commodity or classi- 
fication, type, or grade thereof. 
Appropriation 

Sec. 12. (a) There is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other-— 
wise appropriated, the sum of $100,000,000 to be 
‘available to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
administrative expenses under this title and for 
rental and benefit payments made with respect 
to reduction in acreage or reduction in produc— 
tion for market under part 2 of this title. Such 
sum shall remain available until expended. 

(b) In addition to the foregoing, the pro- 
ceeds derived from all taxes imposed under this 
title are hereby appropriated to be available to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for expansion of 
markets and removal of surplus agricultural 
products and the following purposes under part 
9 of this title: Administrative expenses, rental 
and benefit payments, and refunds on taxes. 
The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall jointly estimate from time 
to time the amounts, in addition to any money 
available under subsection (a), currently re- 
quired for such purposes; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, advance 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the amounts so 
estimated. The amount of any such advance 
shall be deducted from such tax proceeds as 
shall subsequently become available under this 
subsection. ‘ 

Termination of Act 

Sec. 18. This title shall cease to be in effect 
whenever the President finds and proclaims 
that the national economic emergency in rela— 
tion to agriculture has been ended; and pend— 
ing such time the President shall by proclama— 
tion terminate with respect to any basic agri- 
cultural commodity such provisions of this title 
as he finds are not requisite to carrying out 
the declared policy with respect to such com— 
modity. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make such investigations and reports thereon 
to the President as may be necessary to aid 
him in executing this section. 

Exemptions and Compensating Taxes 

Sec. 15. (a) Tf the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds, upon investigation at any time and after 
due notice and opportunity for hearing to in- 
terested parties, that any class of products of 
any commodity is of such low value compared 
with the quantity of the commodity used for 
their manufacture that the imposition of the 
processing tax would prevent in whole or in 
large part the use of the commodity in the 
manufacture of such products and thereby sub-— 
stantially reduce consumption and increase the 
surplus of the commodity, then the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall so certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall abate or refund any processing 
tax assessed or paid after the date of such 
certification with respect to such amount of the 
commodity as is used in the manufacture of 
such products. 

(b) No tax shall be required to be paid on 
the processing of any commodity by or for the 
producer thereof for consumption by his own 
family, employes, or household; and the Secre— 
tary of Agriculture is authorized, by regula— 
tions, to exempt from the payment of the 
processing tax the processing of commodities 
by or for the producer thereof for sale by him 
where, in the judgment of the Secrteary, the 
imposition of a processing tax with respect 


thereto is unnecessary to effectuate the de— 
clared policy. 
(ec) Any person delivering any product to 


any organization for charitable distribution or 
use shall. if such product or the commodity 
from which processed is under this title sub-— 
ject to tax, be entitled to a refund of the 
amount of any tax paid under this title with 
respect to such product so delivered. 


Taxation of Competing Commodities 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture shall ascer- 
tain from time to time whether the payment 
of the processing tax upon any basic agricul— 
tural commodity is causing or will cause to the 
nrocessors thereof disadvantages in competition 
from competing commodities by reason of ex— 
cessive shifts in consumption between such 
commodities or products thereof. If the Secre— 
tarv of Agriculture finds. after investigation 
and due notice and opportunity for hearing to 
interested parties, that such disadvantages in 
competition exist. or will exist, he shall proclaim 
such finding. The Secretarv shall specify in 
this proclamation the competing commodity and 
the compensating rate of tax on the processing 
thereof necessary to prevent such disad— 
vantages in competition. Thereafter there shall 
be levied. assessed, and collected upon the 
first domestic processing of such competing 
commodity a tax. to be naid by the processor. 
at the rate specified, until such rate is altered 
pursuant to a further finding under this section, 
or the tax or rate thereof on the basic agricul— 
tural commodity is altered or terminated. In no 


case shall the tax imposed upon such competing 
commodity exceed that imposed per equivalent 
unit, as determined by the Secretary, upon the 
basic agricultural commodity. 


An Import Tax Equal to Processing Tax 


(e) During any period for which a processing 
tax is in effect with respect to any commodity 
there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 
paid upon any article processed or manufactured 
wholly or in chief value from such commodity 
and imported into the United States or any 
posesssion thereof to which this title applies, 
from any foreign country or from any possession 
of the United States to which this title does 
not apply, a compensating tax equal to the 
amount of the processing tax in effect with 
respect to domestic processing at the time of 
importation: Provided, That all taxes collected 
under this sub-section. upon articles coming 
from the possessions of the United States to 
which this title does not apply shall not be 
covered into the general fund of the Treasury 
of the United States but shall be held as a 
separate fund and paid into the Treasury of the 
said possessions, respectively, to be used and 
expended by the-governments thereof for the 
benefit of agriculture. Such tax shall be paid 
prior to the release of the article from customs 
custody or control. 


Floor Stocks 


Sec. 16. (a) Upon the sale or other disposi— 
tion of any article processed wholly or in chief 
value from any commodity with respect to 
which a processing tax is to be levied, that 
on the date the tax first takes effect or wholly 
terminates with respect to the commodity, is 
held for sale or other disposition (including 
articles in transit) by any person there shall 
be made a tax adjustment as follows: 

(1) Whenever the processing tax first takes 
effect, there shall be levied, assessed, and col-— 
lected a tax to be paid by such person equival— 
ent to the amount of the processing tax which 
would be payable with respect to the commodity 
from which processed if the processing had 
occurred on such date. 

(2) Whenever the processing tax is wholly 
terminated, there shall be refunded to such per— 
son a sum (or if it has not been paid, the tax 
shall be abated) in an amount equivalent to 
the processing tax with respect to the commod— 
ity from which processed. j 

(b) The tax imposed by subsection (a) shall 
not apply to the retail stocks of persons en-— 
gaged in retail trade, held at the date the 
processing tax first takes effect; but such re— 
tail stocks shall not be deemed to include stocks 
held in a warehouse on such date, or such 
portion of other stocks held on such date as 
are not sold or otherwise disposed of within 
thirty days thereafter. The tax refund or 
abatement provided in subsection (a) shall not 
apply to the retail stocks of persons engaged 
in retail trade, held on the date the processing 
tax is wholly terminated. 

Exportations 

Sec. 17. (a) Upon the exportation to any 
foreign country (incuding the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
island of Guam) of any product with respect 
to which a tax has been paid under this title, 
or of any product processed wholly or in chief 
value from a commodity with respect to which 
a tax has been paid under this title, the ex— 
porter thereof shall be entitled at the time of 
pEDortenen to a refund of the amount of such 
ax. 

(b) Upon the giving of bond satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the faithful 
observance of the provisions of this title re— 
quiring the payment of taxes, any person shall 
be entitled, without payment of the tax, to 
process for such exportation any commodity 
with respect to which a tax is imposed by this 
title, or to hold for such exportation any article 
processed wholly or in chief value therefrom. 


Existing Contracts 


Sec. 18. (a) If (1) any processor, jobber, or 
wholesaler has, prior.to the date a tax with 
respect to any commodity is first imposed 
under this title, made a bona fide contract of 
sale for delivery on or after: such date, of any 
article processed wholly or in chief value from 
such commodity, and if (2) such contract does 
not permit the addition to the amount to be 
paid thereunder of the whole of such tax. then 
(unless the contract prohibits such addition) 
the vendee shall pay so much of the tax as is 
not permitted to be added to the contract price. 

( Taxes payable by the vendee shall be 
paid to the vendor at the time the sale is con— 
summated and shall be collected and paid to 
the United States by the vendor in the same 
manner as other taxes under this title. In case 
of failure or refusal by the vendee to pay such 
taxes to the vendor, the vendor shall report the 
facts to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
who shall cause collections of such taxes to be 
made from the vendee. 


Collection of Taxes 


(c) In order that the payment of taxes 
under this title may not impose any immediate 
undue financial burden upon processors or dis— 
tributors, any processor or distributor subject 
to such taxes shall be eligible for loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
section 5 of the Recontsruction Finance Corpo- 
ration Act. 

Approved May 12, 1933. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


The Need of Grain Exchanges 


The need of modern grain exchanges is being 
felt more and more clearly in Middle Europe 
as the stage is occupied by the Roosevelt wheat 
conferences in Geneva and London. This 
hopeful sign is pointed out by Prof. James E. 
Boyle, who explains that: “In Poland, for ex- 
ample, where there are five feeble grain ex- 
changes, the feeling is growing that one wide 
market would be better than these five narrow 
ones.” . 

He quotes a joint statement issued by two 
Polish officials, Dr. Victor Lesniewski, minis- 
ter of agriculture, and Dr. Waclaw Ponikowski, 
of the Warsaw College of Agriculture, who 
said: “There is, however, as yet too little in- 
terest shown in the trade exchanges, and the 
importance of organized commerce is under- 
estimated by the agricultural population.” 

“Tt takes many years of economic evolution,” 
Dr. Boyle comments, “to produce great commer- 
cial grain exchanges, such as those in the 
United States.” 


Short Interest in Wheat 


In a report to the Senate Sec’y Wallace, of 
the Dept. of Agriculture, states that big specu- 
lators in wheat futures were short an average 
of five days out of every six from Apr. 1, 1930, 
tie (Oley 2 ISA, 

“As a group, their net position as of the close 
of the market each day was short on 643 days, 
or 83.6 per cent of the time, and long on 125 
days, or 16.4 per cent of the time, and one day 
evenly balanced.” 

The largest net short position at Chicago was 
on Oct. 30, 1930, Wallace said, with long posi- 
tion of large accounts 5,370,000 bus. against a 
combined short position of 19,070,000 bus. the 
latter 10.4 per cent of the total contracts open 
on that day. 

The Secretary is to be commended for his 
refusal to give the Senate names of the specu- 
lators, as the law requires the names to be held 
confidential. 

Late last year the Grain Future Administra- 
tion in a report stated that wheat at Chicago 
during the year 1931-1932 ranged at an average 
thruout the year 13 cents higher than the nor- 
mal Chicago-Liverpool spread. Evidently short 
selling did not depress the price. The fact that 
every short sale has to be brought back off- 
sets the effect ultimately. 


Price Fixing Always a Failure 


Dr. M. T. Copeland of the Harvard Business 
School has issued a new bulletin on “Raw Com- 
modity Prices in Relation to General Business 
Conditions,” pointing out that the various 
schemes for remedying the condition of sugar, 
tin, copper, coffee, silk, rubber, cotton, wheat, 
and other producers by restrictive agreements 
or control measures all have been failures, 
and stressing the ineffectiveness of any one of 
the many proposed economic idols to stem the 
tide of a major depression. 

The study covers thirteen commodities: cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, silver, petroleum, sugar, 
rubber, coffee, silk, cotton, wool, and wheat. 
The analysis of each commodity covers world 
production, movement, stocks, and prices, dur- 
ing the period from 1922 to 1932. 

It is found, furthermore, that in the world 
markets, prices of all these raw materials ex- 
cept copper and cotton had been weakened for 
several years prior to 1929; that the recession 
in business following the break in the stock 
market in October, 1929, was sufficient to upset 
a weak commodity price structure; that the 
drop in commodity values which followed was 
a major factor in causing the, collapse in credit 
which culminated in the “bank holiday”; and 
that INSTEAD OF EXPECTING A STA- 
BILIZATION of prices in the future, govern- 
mental and business policies should be fash- 
ioned with a view to ENCOUNTERING RE- 
CURRING CHANGES in price levels. 
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ARKANSAS 


Weiner, Ark.—The Weiner Rice Milling Co.’s 
warehouse burned May 5; loss, $20,000; partly 
insured. yf 


Magnolia, Ark.—A new firm, A. T. Farr & 
Farr, has opened a wholesale and retail grain 
and hay business here. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Schmidt Brewing Co. 
will build a 100,000-barrel capacity plant at a 
cost of $400,000 equipped. Construction to be 
done by the Gay Engineering Corp. Architects’ 
plans are completed. The Schmidts are among 
the former big brewery interests who are com- 
ing back into the business. They formerly 
owned and operated six breweries in the North- 
west. They will build plants at Olympia, Wash., 
and at Salem, Ore., also. ; 


CANADA 


New Westminster, B. C.—The Harbor Com- 
missioners are having some _ protection work 
done at the Fraser River Elvtr., consisting of 
dumping gravel and rock as a protection against 
the action of the Fraser River, which is en- 
dangering the northern revetment wall at the 
elevator site. 


COLORADO 


Walsh, Colo.—We are having some minor re- 
pairs made to our elevator headhouse and dump 
grate, the Southwest Const. Co. doing the 
work.—Moomaw Grain Co. 


Denver, Colo.—For the past season we have 
had our offices in our warehouse and moved to 
our new offices in the Central Savings Bank 
Bldg. only recently.—Jacks Bean Co., by F. E. 
Duncan. 


Hudson, Colo.—Mr. Van Scyoc’s elevator was 
entered by thieves during the night of May 3, 
who stole about 25 sacks of beans. Entrance 
was gained by breaking the glass out of the 
front door. A truck was used to take the beans 
away. 

Golden, Colo.—Harry Weber, manager of the 
Rock Flour Mills, which closed in February (as 
previously reported), after having operated con- 
tinuously for 73 years, has leased the property 
and opened for business May 1, under the name 
of the Rock Mills Feed Co. Feed and flour 
will be manufactured as before. 


ILLINOIS 


Grand Ridge, Ill.—We are considering instal- 
lation of a 10-ton truck scale.—C. W. Peterson, 
Peterson Grain Co. 

Minonk, Ill.—Renailing of the siding and paint- 
ing of the elevator with aluminum paint is on 
the program for R. B. Stoddard. 

Ottawa, Ill.—We have replaced the chain drive 
on our elevator leg with a V Belt drive.—B. J. 
McGrath, Ottawa Co-op. Grain Co. 

Putnam, Ill.—We expect to install an over- 
head truck lift soon to handle the long trucks. 
—Harry W. Hagie, Putnam Grain Co. 

Ottawa, Ill—A private wire of Beach-Wick- 
ham & Co. has been installed in the office of 
R. J. Reid & Co., local correspondents. 

Grand Ridge, Ill—The Grand Ridge Co-op. 
Grain & Supply Co. has installed SKF ball 
bearings on the head shaft in its south elevator. 


Benson, Ill.—Part of the cupola roof was torn 
off the James Shields elevator, managed by Mrs. 
James Shields, in a windstorm the Ist of May. 

Rutland, Ill—The elevator of the Rutland 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co. was slightly dam- 
aged May 1 by heavy wind. The windows in 
the cupola were broken and part of the siding 
torn off. The damage has been repaired. 


Springfield, Ill—The Illinois Senate Com’ite 
recently approved the Mason Bill, providing for 
a tax of % of 1% on grain future transactions. 


Ransom, Ill.—A windstorm on May 1 tore part 
of the iron siding from the Ransom Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s properties, which have since been 
repaired. 


Triumph, Ill.—Plans for building an elevator 
here to be operated by G. A. Pohl, have fallen 
thru, because the C. & N. W. R. R. refused to 
lease a site. 


Oblong, Ill—Mail addressed to Mack Morey 
is returned by the postoffice department marked 
“Unknown,”’ altho he was recently reported as 
erecting a feed mill here. 


Clements (Franklin p. o.), Ill—John Flynn 
purchased the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator re- 
cently at public auction. He will re-open the 
elevator after making repairs. 


Anna, IllL—Phoenix Flour Mills, incorporated; 
capital stock, $15,000 common; W. F., A. F. and 
H. T. Bruchauser; to manufacture feed, meal, 
flour and other grain products. 


Schuline, Il.—The Sauers Milling Co. closed 
its elevators here and at Walsh during the 
first week of May to install cleaners, in readi- 
ness for the new crop of wheat. 


Paris, Ill.—Philip Best & Co., operators of 
four country elevators, are reported as consid- 
ering opening the corn mill here formerly oper- 
ated by F. L. Kidder & Co., owners. 


Lexington, Ill.—Philip Steiner, for years man- 
ager of the Kemp Grain Co.’s elevator, died at 
his home in this city May 10, after an illness 
of several weeks, at the age of 59 years. 


Elwood, Ill.—A 550-gallon tank and a gasoline 
pump are being installed by James Tyler, prin- 
cipally for the use of his own cars and trucks, 
run in connection with his grain business. 


Thawville, Ill—Gavigan & Finney, of St. 
Louis, are reported to have established an office 
here in the Johnson Bldg. where they will buy 
grain to be trucked from the farms to the mar- 
kets in the city. 


Thawville, Ill—George West, of the George 
E. West Grain Co., Loda, Ill., has leased the 
site of the Farmers Grain Co. (which had two 
elevators here) on the I. C. R. R. tracks, which 
was recently taken down, and will erect a new 
elevator of 25,000 bus. capacity. 


Pekin, Ill—The Pekin Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
installing a No. 22 Western Pitless Corn Shell- 
er, which has capacity for 1,500 bus. per hour, 
and is fitted with Hyatt Roller Bearings. A 
Western Overhead Truck Lift is also being in- 
stalled to handle extra long trucks. 

Mayview, Ill.—J. C. Fielding, of Ogden, has 
bot the east elevator here formerly owned by 
BE. C. Saddoris. This elevator has been man- 
aged by Mr. Rising for some time, with E. C. 
Saddoris working for him. Mr. Saddoris has 
now leased the elevator from Mr. Fielding and 
is again in business on his own account. 


Astoria, Ill—After unsuccessful attempts to 
raise funds to pay off the mortgage’on the ele- 
vator property, the Farmers. Elvtr. Co. has 
transferred the property to Roy Danner, who 
held the mortgage, to satisfy the indebtedness, 
and the affairs of the Farmers Elvtr. Co., which 
has existed for many years, have been closed. 
Mr. Danner has had many years of experience 
in the grain business; for a number of years 
he managed the Astoria Farmers Elytr. Co.’s 
elevator. It is said he plans making extensive 
improvements. 

Odell, 1l.—The Valley Grain Co.'s elevator at 
this point (headquarters Galesburg) burned at 
3 a. m., Monday, May 8, the fire believed to 
have been set by thieves or vandals, since be- 
fore the office building burned it was discovered 
that the contents of the desks and files had 
been scattered about on the floor; also, both of 
the Alton Railroad tool houses were broken into 
during the same night, the office of the Odell 
Grain Co. and the public school. About 20,000 
bus. of corn, oats and barley in the elevator 
was destroyed; loss covered by insurance. 


_ contemplating rehabilitating its 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Robert McClean, one of the older 
of the Board of Trade, died May 14. 


George F. Geist, a member of the 
Trade for 55 years, died at his home 
mette, May 15, at the age of 78 years. 


members 


Board of 

in Wil- 
The American Malting Co. is reported to be 
malt house at 
Kensington, which has been inactive for several 
years. 


Board of Trade memberships have tripled in 
price recently, the last reported sale being made 
at $9,800, the highest since November, 1931, 
when they sold at $10,005. 


New members of the Board of Trade include 
George N. Richard and Charles W. Baker, both 
of New York City, and Herbert D. Rycroft, Chi- 
cago. The application of Irwin P. Skolly for 
clearing privileges has been approved. 


Walter L. Roloson, retired grain commission 
merchant, died, after an illness of three months, 
on May 15, at the age of 75 years. Mr. Roloson 
had been a member of the Board of Trade since 
1879 and became a partner in his father’s grain 
firm in 1881. He was unmarried and lived at 
the Congress Hotel. 


Henry C. Donovan, well known crop expert 
and reporter formerly with Logan & Bryan, 
who are now retiring from business after 50 
years, is now associated with Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon, who state that they will now keep 
their clients constantly advised of crop condi- 
tions thruout the season. 


Pres. Peter B. Carey, of the Board of Trade, 
on May 10 appointed a com’ite of five members 
of the exchange to investigate all angles of the 
shipment of grain from the country by truck 
and barge to terminal markets. The com’ite 
is composed of Harry S. Klein, chairman; John 
E. Brennan, George E. Booth, Earle M. Combs 
and E. A. Doern. 


Sir Josiah Stamp, chairman and pres. of the 
London, Midland & Scottish Railway, will speak 
before the Economic Club of this city at its 
sixth annual meeting, June 1, at the Union 
League Club, on “Our Times.” Sir Josiah was 
chairman of the com’ite that investigated future 
trading for the Canadian Government recently, 
giving it a clean bill of health. 


Memorial Day services will be held at 2 p.m., 
May 29, on the Exchange floor of the Board 
of Trade by the Board of Trade Post No. 304, 
American Legion. The program will last about 
an hour. A brief talk will be made by Pres. 
Peter B. Carey, of the Board, a guest speaker 
will talk and patriotic numbers will be ren- 
dered by the National Championship Band. 


The national championship band of Chicago 
Board of Trade Post, American Legion, has 
been selected to play at the Century of Progress 
May 27, when the exposition is formally opened. 
In directing the musical program, Armin F. 
Hand. leader of the Board of Trade band, 
will follow in the footsteps of his father, the 
late John A. Hand, who, as the leading band- 
master of his day, played the initial musical 
program of the 1893 fair. The younger Hand 
served as assistant to the late John Philip 
Sousa during the World War. 


The Ass’n of Grain Commission Merchants 
and the Grain Analysts Club of Chicago held a 
joint meeting in the banquet hall of the Ham- 
ilton Club on Tuesday evening, May 16, over 
500 being in attendance. J. H. Caldwell, of the 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, addressed the 
grain merchants and appealed to them to exer- 
cise greater vigilance in advising the public re- 
garding the true service rendered by the grain 
trade. Wayne Dinsmore, sec’y of the Horse 
Ass’n of America, delivered a most interesting 
address on the great service and the economic 
value of the horse and the mule to the farmer 
and the nation at large. His address was il- 
lustrated with stereopticon views and moving 
pictures. 


oe 


Advanced steps in the development of the 
methods of marketing grain during the life of 
Chicago will be portrayed by working models 
of the mechanical facilities in vogue during 
different periods of the Board of Trade on the 
ground floor of the attractive Board of Trade 
building throughout the Century of Progress. 
This most interesting exhibition of the me- 
chanical facilities for marketing grain in use 
at different times during the life of the Board 
will appeal to every grain merchant because 
it accurately reflects the growth and develop- 
ment of his business. This instructive display 
was designed and is being exhibited by Jos. A. 
Schmitz, Board of Trade Weighmaster, who 
has given much thought and study to the facili- 
ties in vogue at different periods of the trade’s 
existence and striven industriously to portray 
each pronounced advance correctly. 

The executive com’ite of the Industrial Traf- 
fic Council of the Chicago Ass’n of Commerce, 
in considering two bills now in the Illinois 
Legislature dealing with regulation of highway 
transportation, recently, found fault with one 
of them, H. B. 174, as being unsuited for the 
purpose of providing adequate control of high- 
way operation. The second of the two bills, 
H. B. 499, was said by the com’ite to be a 
complete regulatory bill, providing for the issu- 
ance of certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity to common carrier operators and of per- 
mits to contract carriers. Regulation of the 
rates of the former by the state commission is 
provided for, and as to both classes of opera- 
tors its provisions cover keeping of records, ac- 
counts. reports to the regulatory body, and 
other similar matters, including nature of the 
service that must be rendered by common car- 
riers, hours of service of drivers and various 
safety provisions. Among the objections of the 
executive com’ite to H. B. 499 was that it did 
not give adequate assurance that so-called cart- 
age services would not be interfered with. The 
bill was intended to cover transport, or line- 


haul operations, rather than deliveries by re- 
tailers. The com’ite was not in favor of the 
ton-mile tax on commercial vehicles, holding 


that it was of a purely arbitrary nature, as it 
was not based on any special study. It was 
further objected that the bill contained nothing 
with respect to protection of the shipper and 
the public against loss, damage and other in- 
jury. Proper insurance provisions and require- 
ments as to bonding of all carriers should be 
in any regulatory measure, the com’ite held. 


INDIANA 


New Castle, Ind.—The elevator of the New 
Castle Elvtr. Co. was slightly damaged by light- 
ning on May 2. 

Foresman, Ind.—Charles Russell, who has 
been manager of the Standard Elvtr. Co.’s busi- 
ness at this point for over 20 years, has re- 
signed, effective May 31. 


North Liberty, Ind.—C. G. Wolf’s new eleva- 
tor and feed mill (described in detail in the 
Feb. 22 Journals). replacing the elevator that 
burned in January, is fast nearing completion, 
only some inside work and installation of ma- 
chinery remaining unfinished. The new plant 
is up-to-date in every respect. 

Metamora, Ind.—The Metamora Roller Mills, 
owned by Joe Clark & Son, burned at 3:30 
p. m., May 10; loss, $40,000; partly insured. An 
overheated bearing in a wheat cleaning machine 
in the elevator was given as the cause of the 
fire. Due to inadequate fire-fighting apparatus, 
the plant could not be saved, some feed and 
flour in the warehouse being all that was saved. 
Equipment and grain were destroyed also. 

Fowler, Ind.—Thomas A. Baldwin, a pioneer 
of this county who was born in a log cabin near 
Oxford, in 1859, and who at one time owned and 
operated a line of elevators in this and adjoin- 
ing towns, died at his home in Oxford May 3. 
He had been in poor health for a number of 
years and during the past year failed rapidly. 
He is survived by five sons and two daughters, 
his wife having died a number of years ago. 

Columbia City, Ind.—A group meeting of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of Indiana was 
held in this city May 8, at the Columbia State 
Bank, representatives from farmers elevators 
being present from South Whitley, Raber, Pea- 
body and this city. L. R. Rumsyre, sec’y, pre- 
sided. Marketing problems of farmers and farm- 
ers elevator was the principal topic of discus- 
sion. This was the first of a series of group 
meetings to be held in the state during May 
and June. 


Sullivan, Ind.—John H. Wright, who lived 
here for a number of years during which time 
he operated the Sullivan Mill & Elvtr. Co. (now 
out of business), died at’ his home in Clinton, 
Ind., May 16. Mr.. Wright moved from this 
point to Clinton about 12 years ago, and since 
that time has operated a mill there. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The regular’ bi-monthly 
meeting of the Northeastern Indiana Hay & 
Grain Dealers Ass'n was held at the Chamber 
of Commerce Monday evening, May 8. The 
meeting was well attended, representatives from 
five counties being present. Victor Stuckey, 
of Berne, Ind., presided and John H. Johnson, 
former auditor of Allen County and a recog- 
nized authority on tax matters, spoke on the 
intangible and gross income tax laws which 
went into effect recently. He covered the sub- 
ject thoroughly and answered a great many ques- 
tions asked by members. The speaker believed 
the laws would be found to be unconstitutional. 
Prices and conditions in the hay, grain, wool 
and feed markets were discussed. A vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. Johnson and the 
members expressed themselves as having re- 
ceived information very much worth while. The 
next meeting will be held July 10 and will be 
a dinner meeting, place to be selected later.— 
Albert Egly, sec’y. 


IOWA 


Ottosen, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
is remodeling and refurnishing its office build- 
ing. 

Duncan, 
Iowa Grain Co. 
Ibberson Co. 


Fernald, Ia.—The North Iowa Grain Co. is 
having repairs made to its elevator, the T. E. 
Ibberson Co. doing the work. 


Essex, Ja.—Johnson Bros., who have been 
operating a mill at Shenandoah for several 
years, have leased the Essex Mill from the 
HEssex Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


Anita, Ia.—Entering the Farmers Elvtr. Co.'s 
office while the manager was at lunch and 
the second man had left the office to fill an or- 
der, a sneak thief got away with $26 recently. 


Bagley, Ia.—Charles Gilson has just completed 
the erection of a feed mill and elevator here, 
installing the latest grinding machinery and 
other equipment for manufacturing feed of all 
kinds. > 

Alburnett, Ia.—Fire early in the morning of 
May 12 destroyed the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator; loss, $15,000; partly insured; 4,000 bus. 
of grain burned also. Lightning is believed to 
have caused the fire. The company will re- 
build. 

Audubon, Ia.—Elmo Enarson, former chief-of- 
police at Atlantic, has bot the Audubon Roller 
Mills from Charles Sundberg, the mills having 
been closed for five years. Mr. Enarson ex- 
pects to start operation about June 1.—Art 
Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Coon Rapids, Ia.—Miller & Son’s elevator, 
which has been operated by Wayne Miller for 
about 15 years, has been sold to Mrs. Augusta 
Anderson, who has leased it to William Flan- 
ery, of Guthrie Center, formerly with the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at that point, who is 
now operating it. 

Ocheyedan, Ia.—During the night of Apr. 28 
five business places in this town were entered 
by thieves, who apparently were after money, 
but their total loot only reached about $40. 
The Brown Grain Co.’s office was broken into 
but nothing taken; the safe dial of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Elvtr. was broken off, but the thieves 
failed to open it; an attempt was made to enter 
the Callender Grain Co.’s office, but was un- 
successful, 


la.—The local elevator of the North 
is being repaired by the T. E. 
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Davenport, Ia.—A new feed business is open- 
ing here, under the name of the Davenport Mill- 
ing & Feed Co., Arnold Maehr manager, man- 
ufacturing a complete line of poultry, hog and 
dairy feeds, under the trade name of Anchor 
Brand Feeds, containing Animal-Poultry Yeast 
Foam. The mill will occupy two floors and 
the basement of a 380x70-foot building at the 
corner of Second and Warren streets. 


Wyman, Ia.—The Wyman Farmers Supply 
Co. has been liquidated. The plant (including 
the only elevator here) was purchased by 
Cyrus Bush, of Washington, Ia., who operates 
it as a branch of his feed business at that 


point. The elevator is temporarily closed. Mr. 
Bush has in mind several improvements, The 
new management will handle mill feeds, shelf 


hardware and building material. I am manager 
of the plant here.—Bush Feed Store, by C. 
Dewey Davis, mer. 

Sac City, Ia.—The old Sac City Mill, erected 
over 40 years ago, the property of Gust Nelson, 
operated as a feed mill by Leo Williams, burned 
early Sunday morning, Apr. 30; loss on build- 


ing, about $2,000, and on contents, including 
Mr. Williams’ machinery and feed, $2,000; no 
insurance. The cause of the fire was unknown. 


There was some indication that the building 
had been occupied by tramps during the pre- 
vious night. 


Marshalltown, Ia.—Three warehouses of the 
J. V. Bass Flour & Feed Co. have been sold 
to the Doyen Flour & Feed Co., whose offices 
will probably be moved from their present lo- 
cation to one of the warehouses. J. V. Bass, 
who recently became a stockholder in the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., ‘of Omaha, will 
maintain an office in this city for a few months 
before going to Omaha, where he will be in 
charge of sales for the Consolidated Co. 


Marshalltown, Ia.—A warning was recently 
issued by Chief of Police W. W. Akers that 
representatives soliciting advertising in trade 
journals claiming to represent railway labor 
and peace officers, but in reality having no con- 
nection with either organization, are at work 
in this state, following word from the state 
sheriffs’ ass’n to be on the lookout for such 
solicitors. These men are soliciting advertising 
for the ‘“‘American Railway Journal’ and ‘‘Our 
Sheriff and Police,’’ which are purported to be 
published in Colorado or on the West Coast. 


KANSAS 


Wichita, Kan.—The electrical equipment of 
the Kansas Milling Co. was slightly damaged 
recently. 

Wichita, Kan.—J. J. Mann, executive sec'y 
of the Board of Trade, has recovered sufficiently 
from his recent serious illness as to be back at 
his office again. 

Topeka, Kan.—The Inter-Ocean Mills, having 
a daily capacity of 1,200 barrels of flour, which 
have been closed since the middle of last Oc- 
tober, re-opened the middle of this month. 


Valley Falls, Kan.—The Hatfield Elvtr. Co. 
is the name under which Thomas A. Hatfield 
is operating the Ragan Elvtr. here, recently 
taken over under lease. The capacity of the 
elevator is 25,000 bus. 

Lincoln, Kan.—J. W. Wilson, manager of the 
Farmers Grain Co.’s elevator, took his own life, 
on Apr. 28, at his own home at noon. A friend- 
ly man, well liked by all with whom he came 
in contact, and well known as a grain dealer, 
no cause is known for his act. He left no note 
of explanation. Mr. Wilson, who was 55 years 
of age, is survived by his widow and nine chil- 
dren. 


KANSAS ELEVATOR CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Buyers and Sellers of Milling Wheat 


and Coarse Grains 


750,000 Bus. Storage at Topeka, Kans. 
Phone or Wire 


Stratton Grain Company 


SY. JOSEPH, MO. 
Southwestern Wheat and Corn 
Operating Stratton Elevator 
2,000,000 Bus. Capacity 


Morganville, Kan.—Anton E. Peterson has 
been appointed manager of the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator, succeeding Frank Hammel, who 
resigned to give his entire attention to his 
farm. Mr. Peterson’s own elevator will con- 
tinue to operate, under the direction of Ernest 
Johnson, nothing but corn being handled at that 
plant. The wheat will be handled at the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. 

Larned, Kan.—The plant of the Keystone 
Milling Co. has been closed, because of lack of 
operating capital, and efforts to refinance the 
business are now being made. Ralph Taylor 
has been appointed receiver. The capacity of 
the mill is about 800 barrels. Gabel Bros., own- 
ers of the plant, disposed of it about a year 
ago, later buying it back, when the new owners 
advertised it for sale. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—The nominees for offi¢es 
in the Board of Trade, election to be held June 
6, are as follows: For pres., G. D. Estes and 
Cc. C. Kelly; vice-pres., P. M. Clarke and Joe 
Fleming; directors, George Gano, R. C. David- 
son (retiring pres.), L. H. Pettit, Lee Colling- 
wood, H. A. Davis, Ralph Russell, John Hayes, 
Cc. D. Jennings, Walter Fuller, E. J. Whalen, 
Walter Stile, E. E. Shircliffe, Frank Summers 
and A. W. Bstes. 

Winfield, Kan.—The new elevator of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. (headquarters Wich- 
ita), reported in the Feb. 22 Journals as re- 
placing the fire loss of last January, is rapidly 
nearing completion, and will be ready for oper- 
ation about June 1, in time for the new crop 
of wheat. The elevator is 1385 feet high, is 
painted white and will be visible for miles. The 
new house increases the storage capacity of the 
company by 100,000 bus. 

Wichita, Kan.—Titanic Milling Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital stock, 1,000 shares at $300 per 
share; stockholders in the new company are: 
J. H. Moore, C. B. Moore, G. M. Lowry, of the 
Wichita Flour Mills, and Mabel K. Lowry, all 
of Wichita; J. K. Moore, Oklahoma City, and 
E. F. Merrill, Kansas City, Mo. C. B. Moore 
stated that the formation of the new company 
would have no effect upon the operations of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. here. 


KENTUCKY 


| Sacramento, Ky.—Dr. J. B. Dossett has sold 
his flour mill here to A. C. and F. P. Moore, 
who will continue operation. 


—$—————— 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE LETTER 


Samuel House, freight traffic manager of the 
B. & O. R.R., died suddenly at his home May 
11: He was well known to the grain trade be- 
eause of his helpfulness in difficult situations.— 
Rac. N. 

At the present rate of decrease, there is every 
indication that the stocks of old wheat in Bal- 
timore elevators will be exhausted by the time 
the new crop is ready to move. There are now 
only 190,000 bus. of wheat in store.—R. C. N. 

It is reported that the Chamber of Commerce 
will endorse Frank J. Delany, Chicago, for ap- 
pointment as one of the advisers to Prof. 
Morley, assistant Sec’y of State, in the World 
Economic Conference, to be held in London in 
June,—R. C. N. 

Judge Eugene O’Dunne, in Circuit Court, up- 
held in all particulars the recent tax placed by 
the Maryland Legislature upon chain stores, 
which must take out an additional license on 
June 1 for each store on a graduated scale, 
according to the total number of stores of a 
chain in the entire state, and not according to 
counties.—R. C. N. 


MICHIGAN 


Leslie. Mich.—Windstorm damaged the plant 
of the Leslie Elvtr. Co. on May 6. 

Elsie, Mich.—Windstorm slightly damaged the 
plant of the Ithaca Roller Mills on Apr. 30. 

Decker, Mich.—The Decker Farm Bureau sus- 
tained slight windstorm damage on Apr. 30. 

Williamston, Mich. — Windstorm _ slightly 
damaged the plant of the Williamston Elvtr. 
Co. on Apr. 30. 

Pickford, Mich.—Fred J. Smith, proprietor of 
northern Michigan's’ only “flour mill, » which 
burned in December, has leased the old Pick- 
ford Woolen Mill building and is resuming op- 
erations. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Scotts, Mich.—The Scotts Grain Elvtrs., 
warehouses and office building are being com- 
pletely repainted, refinished and put in first 
class working condition. It is our plan to move 
one of our branch grain elevators and rebuild 
it into a salt handling plant.—White Sales Corp. 


Lennon, Mich.—Ford S. Chapman, grain and 
bean buyer here, has completed an addition to 
his elevator, installed a bean and grain clean- 
ing machine, with elevating machinery, also a 
motor, and now has the new equipment in op- 
eration. (A recent daily press report erro- 
neously located Mr. Chapman at Corunna.) 

North Branch, Mich.—The fire at the Wallace 
& Morley Co.’s elevator during the night of 
May 1 (reported in the Journals last number) 
is believed to have started in the grinding room. 
The large outside scales escaped damage and 
the office supplies and fixtures were saved. 
The elevator contained about 5,000 bus. of 
wheat, rye and oats. Immediately after the 
fire, the company procured the H. H. Harper 
warehouse just across the street, and estab- 


lished business headquarters there. It is ex-s 


pected that the company will rebuild. 


MINNESOTA 


Karlstad, Minn.—The Karlstad Elvtr. Co. has 
installed a new 10-ton scale. 


Aitkin, 
& Feed Exchange is installing a new feed 
grinder. 


East Grand Forks, Minn.—Repairs on the 
Farmers Market Ass’n’s elevator will be made 
by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Duluth, Minn.—Thomson & McKinnon, grain 
brokers of Chicago and New York, have opened 
offices here on the ground floor of the Lonsdale 
Bldg. 

New Ulm, Minn.—It is reported that the New 
Ulm Roller Mill Co.’s elevator and rye mill 
burned late in April. as reported in the Jour- 
nals last number, will not be rebuilt. 


Austin, Minn.—E. T. Bemis has sold his grain 
elevator to R. A. Seemann, who will operate it 
in conjunction with his lumber and fuel busi- 
ness, near by. He plans to build a new office 
and put in new scales. 

Tracy, Minn.—The Western Grain Men’s Ass’n 
will hold its annual June meeting at Resort 
Walhalla, at Lake Shetak, south of this city, 
on invitation of Messrs. Krogstad and Price, 
of Tracy. Pres. Iver Wollum will appoint a 
com’ite of three to arrange for the pienic and 
to select the date. 

Clarkfield, Minn.—The Western Grain Men’s 
Ass’n is an organization of grain men repre- 
senting farmers’ elevators, line elevators and 
independent elevators, and also a great many 
members from the commission houses serving 
this territory. We now have 200 members, rep- 
resenting 114 different elevators, located in 71 
different towns. We hold our regular meetings 
the second Tuesday of each month and our 
annual meeting is the regular meeting of June 
in each year. Our last meeting was held at 
Redwood Falls, Minn., May 9, at 8 p. m.—El- 
mer <A. Silver, sec’y, Western Grain Men’s 
Ass'n. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Minnesota has enacted a law, 
effective July 1, 1938, providing for the regula- 
tion of motor vehicle common and contract 
earriers of property by the Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. Contract carriers are those 
operating other than as common carriers. All 
carriers are required to obtain permits. Au- 
thority is conferred to supervise and regulate 
both classes as to accounts, insurance, safety 
of operation, hours of service, and type of 
equipment; and, before a permit is issued, to 
fix minimum rates, which are to be in an 
amount not less than the cost of service plus 
a reasonable return and a sum sufficient for 
maintenance and depreciation. Interstate and 
foreign carriers are also required to obtain per- 
mits, which are issued upon application accom- 
panied by a fee, and publie liability and in- 
demnity insurance. To defray the cost of reg- 
ulation, including employment of inspectors and 
other employes, every applicant for a permit 
must pay a fee of $5 for one vehicle and $2.50 
for each additional vehicle, and such amounts 
annually thereafter. Other legislation covers 
maximum length of vehicles, weight of load, and 
taxation. 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

A membership in the Chamber of Commerce 
was recently purchased by S. F. White, of 
Thomson & McKinnon, Chicago. 


Minn.—Frank Ziske’s Farmers Flour 


So 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co. has appointed W. S. Drummond super- 
intendent of its commission department. 


John Stonesifer Gilbert, manager of the Mon- 
arch Elvtr. Co. here for many years, died at 
his home in this city May 12, at the age of 48 
years. 


Gene Morris, feed man, recently became con- 
nected with the Newsome Commission Co. here, 
doing a jobbing business in millfeeds. L. C. 
Newsome, president. 


The local office of Logan & Bryan, grain 
brokers of Chicago, who are retiring from bus- 
iness, has been taken over by J. S. Bache & Co. 
The office will be under the joint management 
of G. A. Saunders, manager here for the former 
firm for many years, and John R. Marfield, a 
well known cash grain man. 


MISSOURI 


Smithton, Mo.—J. L. Monsees has bot the mill 
and elevator from the Smithton Milling Co. ~ 


Lexington, Mo.—The elevator owned by H. C. 
Ardinger was slightly damaged by windstorm 
recently. 


Marble Hill, Mo.—The Twin City Mill, report- 
ed in the Journals last number as having 
burned recently, is to be rebuilt be the owners, 
the Twin City Merc. & Mfg. Co. 


Sweet Springs, Mo.—E. C. John has purchased 
the interest of his former partner, Martin Ren- 
ken, in the Sweet Springs Flour Mill, and will 
conduct the business in the future. 


Princeton, Mo.—Eugene Casteel, proprietor of 
Casteel’s Mill & Produce Co., has just installed 
a Stover feed grinder, with elevator equipment, 
almost doubling the capacity of his mill. 


Laddonia, Mo.—Wilder & Taylor, local grain 
dealers, have leased the Laddonia Elvtr. from 
C. A. Greenlee, liquidator of the closed Com- 
mercial Bank, preparatory to taking care of the 
coming grain crop. 


Schell City, Mo.—E. J. Edwards, of Kansas 
City, has bot the Schell City Mills from W. H. 
McCaffree and will grind feeds of all kinds and 
make flour. Mr. Edwards has been with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. 


Corning, Mo.—The Farmers Grain Co.’s eleva- 
tor, that burned on Apr. 29 as reported in the 
Journals last number, will be rebuilt, it is re- 
ported. The loss on building and contents was 
estimated at $16,000, partly insured. 


Sweet Springs, Mo.—The Farmers Feed, 
Grain & Seed Co., Inc., is the name of a newly 
established company taking over the property 
and business of the old Farmers Elvtr. & Grain 
Co. J. G. A. Yessen remains the manager. 


Clinton, Mo.—During the night of Apr. 28 the 
office of the Mann Grain Co. was entered by 
thieves, who knocked the knob off the safe and 
stole about $3 in change, some postage stamps 
and pencils. Entrance was gained by breaking 
a window. 

Lathrop, Mo.—Oral M. Robison recently added 
a combined corn cracker and grader, with 
cleaner, to his elevator equipment, and is now 
able to supply his trade with steel-cut corn 
chops. The new machine has a capacity of 
about 30 bus. per hour. 


South St. Joseph, Mo.—An order dissolving 
the Grain Belt Mills Co. was issued early this 
month by the court at the request of the ma- 
jority stockholders. The affairs of the company 
are being wound up. <A new corporation, the 
Gee Bee Mills Co., has been operating the plant 
for several months past, as previously re- 


* ported. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Members of the Board of 
Trade on May 29 will vote on an amendment to 
the Board rules that would give the directors 
broader power to deal with emergencies, par- 
ticularly fluctuations of current month futures. 
The necessity for the change was emphasized 
during the recent bank holiday. The new rule 
would permit directors ‘‘to declare any day to 
be a holiday, or to close the exchange, or to 
limit the daily fluctuations in any security or in 
any of the future contracts of any commodity, 
or to stop trading in any security or in any of 
the future contracts of any commodity by rea- 
son of any emergency, or otherwise, and to 
make such regulations in regard to deliveries 
and settlement prices as it’ may deem proper 
because thereof.’’ All contracts wou'¢ be sub- 
ject to the exercise of such power. 


NEBRASKA 


Fremont, Neb.—The Fremont Mills, closed 
since the first of the year, re-opened this month. 


Platte Center, Neb.—The mill plant of the 
Platte Center Milling Co. was slightly damaged 
by windstorm on Apr. 29. 

Wayne, Neb.—Thomas R. Sundahl, proprietor 
of the Wayne Grain & Coal Co., died early in 
May, at the age of 69 years. 

Eldorado, Neb.—Mail addressed to W. F. Pea- 
cock, who was manager for the mdGpene ‘Grain 
Co., is returned marked ‘‘Removed.’’ 


Fremont, Neb.—The Fremont Alfalfa Mills, 
the incorporation of which was reported in the 
Journals last number, is the new name of the 
Frederickson Milling Co. O. W. Rechsteiner 
is manager. 

Nebraska City, Neb.—New power plant equip- 
ment is being installed by the Schminke Milling 
Co., necessitating the closing of the mill for 
about a month. Operation of the elevator and 
the feed mill is not affected, however. 


Superior, Neb.—Grain dealers in Kansas and 
Nebraska towns near the state line met in this 
city the evening of May 2, having dinner at 
the Union Hotel and talking over business mat- 
ters afterward. A spirit of optimism was in 
evidence. 

Grand Island, Neb.—Beginning May 15, em- 
ployes of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills re- 
ceived a 5% increase in wages based on the 
wages paid before the second 10% reduction 
was taken. It is the intention of the company 
to work back to the wage level in force before 
the first cut was made. This increase was 
prompted by the appeal of President Roosevelt 
to businesses to increase their wages and sal- 
aries in order to assist the country in coming 
out of the present economic condition. 

Lincoln, Neb.—The Gooch Milling & Elvtr. 
Co. has filed an appeal in district court from a 
compensation award made to Henry Warner 
for an injury received at the Gooch plant June 
6, 1930. It is claimed that Warner had been 
paid all the compensation that was due him and 
that a lump sum settlement for $552.52 was 
made with him on Mar. 9, 1931, and that he is 
barred from making further claim. The com- 
pensation commissioner allowed an award for 
$15 a week from Dee. 15, 1932, for not to exceed 
300 weeks and for hosiptal and medical care. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass.—W. H. B. Brown is an appli- 
cant for membership in the Grain & Flour 
Exchange on transfer from W. KE. Derrick. 
Harry Badmington and John D. Masterson, the 
latter of the Sennot Grain & Feed Co., are 
also applicants for membership. 


NEW MEXiCO 


Ruidoso, N. M.—The old water-driven mill 
here, the walls of which are of adobe, built in 
1872 and which was used for grinding corn and 
sawing lumber, after lying idle for many years 
is being renovated and will be used as a mod- 
ern night club, This mill is one of the most 
picturesque relics of the early days of New 


Mexico. 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The New York State Millers 


Ass'n, at a meeting held in this city on May 11, 
elected H. L. Perrigo, of Pittsford, pres., suc- 
ceeding W. V. Hamilton, deceased. J. W. Ward 
was elected vice-pres. 

New York, N. Y.—Members of the Produce 
Exchange held a duplicate contract bridge tour- 
nament at the Yale Club, on May 2, and Ed- 
ward Schied, grain broker, and Al Therrien, 
feed broker, were two of the winners, pewter 
mugs being the prizes. 

New York, N, Y.—Edward H. Dare, pres. of 
BE. H. Dare & Co., grain brokers and members 
of the Produce Exchange, died in the Peck 
Memorial Hospital, Brooklyn, May 5, following 
an operation, at the age of 81 years. A son 
and a daughter survive him, his wife having 
preceded him in death four years ago. 

New York, N. Y.—Herman Stutzer, retired, 
former head of the grain brokerage firm of 
Herman Stutzer & Co., and a member of the 
Produce Exchange for 40 years, until he sold 
his membership four years ago, died at his 
home in Brooklyn on May 11, at the age of 75 
years. Death was due to a heart attack, 


‘elevator from destruction by 


New York, N. Y.—The formation of a new 
department of the Produce Exchange, to be 
known as the custodian and weighing depart- 
ment, has been approved by the board of direc- 
tors. This new service will benefit exchange 
members in that it will increase the facility 
with which warehouse certificates may be used 
as collateral. Supervision over all custodian 
warehouses designated by the exchange for re- 
ceiving, weighing, handling, storing and ship- 
ping of commodities will be had by the new 
department. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Grant ‘Cole, for many years 
prominent in the grain and hay business, died 
at a local hospital on Apr. 28, to which he had 
been taken only a few days before, for observa- 
tion and a possible operation, which could not 
be performed as he grew rapidly worse. Mr. 
Cole served as pres. of the New York State 
Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n one year; he also 
served as state vice-pres. of the National Hay 
Ass'n, and had been a member of the New 
York State Com’ite on grain problems, in re- 
cent years. He was formerly a partner in the 
firm of Cole & Mandeville, selling his interests 
years ago. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Barlow, N. D.—Davy Davidson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator, succeeding Frank Leyno. 

Solen, N. D.—H. H. Thorpe, manager of the 
Solen Equity Exchange’s elevator, resigned re- 


cently and has bot a mill at New Rockford, 
Nin Ds 
Ryder, N. D.—A new departure is being un- 


dertaken by the Farmers Elvtr. Co. here, which 
recently opened a farm equipment commission 
business. 

Towner, N. D.—The board of county commis- 
sioners has completed the sale of the Towner 


Flour Mill to Hans Johnson, of Dunseith, and 
W. G. Lessard, of St. John. 
Belfield, N. D.—The Star Elvtr. has been 


leased by W. EH. Cole, of Hebron, who has plans 
under way for the construction of a two-story 
mill, to have a capacity of 100 barrels of flour 
per day. 

New Rockford, N. D.—The 175-barrel flour 
mill here has been bot by H. H. Thorpe, of 
Solen, N. D., who plans to start operation as 
soon as the plant is overhauled, probably in 
July. Mr. Thorpe takes possession of the mill 
June 1. 

Killdeer, N. D.—Ed Hoel’s elevator was struck 
by lightning late in April, which burned off 
the cable connecting the lightning rods with 
the ground. The rods undoubtedly saved the 
fire caused by 


lightning. 

Absaraka, N. D.—The Absaraka Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator burned May 1, together 
with 14,000 bus. of wheat, quantities of oats 


and barley and 28 tons of coal, the latter hav- 
ing been stored in the elevator only a few 
hours before the fire; loss, nearly $20,000; cause 
of fire unknown. 


OHIO 


Findlay, O.—The Ohio Farm Buro recently in- 
stalled a Sidney Kwik-Mix Feed Mixer. 

Hepburn, O.—Wind slightly damaged the ele- 
vator property of F. J. Laubis on Apr. 30. 

Lock Two, O.—On Apr. 28 wind damaged the 
roof of the Lock Two Grain & Milling Co. 

Ingomar, O.—The Mineralized Yeast Mills Co. 
sustained windstorm damage early this month. 

Lodi, O.—C. E. Knapp has been appointed 
receiver for the Hep Grain Products Co. He 
expects to have the property operate under 
lease pending final disposition. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


West Jefferson, O.—J. W. McCoy has been 
appointed receiver for the West Jefferson Elvtr. 
Co. 


Greenwich, O.—The Greenwich Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. has bot the old Sattison property, turned 
the dwelling around and built an addition to 
the north side of it. The company will give 
up its lease of the ground on which the other 
mill and elvator is located, and it is reported 
that the building will be torn down. 


Columbus, O.—Recent new members of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n are: A. 
B. McDonald, Washington C. H.; Walter 
Latham, Hayden (Hilliards p. o.), and Beard 
Elvtr. Co., Enon, all in Ohio. 


Toledo, O.—Arthur E. Trost, Sr., for the past 
16 years superintendent of the Toledo Grain 
& Milling Co., died at his home in this city 
May 10, at the age of 66 years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one son. 


Columbus, O.—A proposal to have the city of 
Columbus construct a grain elevator at a cost 
of approximately $200,000 with funds borrowed 
from the R. F. C. was brot before the city 
council Apr. 24 and the council. referred the 
matter to the service com’ite for study. 


Cleveland, O.—The Star Elvtr. Co. will move 
in June to Hast 32nd St. and King Ave., having 
leased the property formerly occupied by the 
Arthur Lederer Milling Co. This is the third 
move for Star Co. in its history of 61 years. 
The company recently sold its plant on East 
49th St. to the Cleveland Electric Dluminating 
Co. 


Minster, O.—Edward Steinemann, who as a 
young man managed the elevator.owned by his 
father, died very unexpectedly while working 
in the yard of his home here, May 1, from 
heart failure, at the age of 64 years. Mr. Steine- 
mann was a well known business man and civic 
leader of this town, having spent all his life 
here, being the son of pioneer residents. He is 
survived by his widow, two sons and four 
daughters. 


Dayton, O.—The 54th annual convention of 
the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n will 
be held in this city, at the Van Cleve Hotel, 
June 6 and 7. The subjects to be presented are 
of vital interest to every grain and feed man, 
and an opportunity will be given to ask ques- 
tions. Among the speakers at the convention 
will be the following: George Booth, pres. 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n; Bennett 
Chapple, of Middletown, O.; Gus Holland, of 
Chicago; C. D. orris, chairman Western Rail- 
ways Ass’n, Chicago; C. W. Gustafson, Mutual 
Fire Prevention Buro, Chicago; J. W. Hunting- 
ton, manager Mill Mutuals, Columbus, O.; 
Harold Gray, chairman transportation com’ite, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, and many 
others. The banquet will be held on June 6, at 
6:30 p. m., with Bennett Chapple as toastmaster. 
A fine entertainment program has been ar- 
ranged. 


Columbus, O.—The chairman of our power 
rate com’ite, L. W. Dewey, has been in cor- 
respondence with the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, requesting a reduction of power rates and 
asking for an investigation by that body. The 
sec’y has also written a number of the larger 
power companies urging a lower rate and has 
received replies from some of them and there 
is a possibility of rates being reduced but no 
definite promises: The city of Columbus is 
making every effort to have the Columbus 
Power & Light Co. reduce the rate in Columbus 
and if this is granted, it will permit the smaller 
power companies adjacent to Columbus to re- 
duce their rates as most of them buy ‘‘juice’”’ 
from the Columbus Co. We are informed that 
the power companies in northern Indiana have 
adjusted rates, and while the users have been 
benefited, the little fellows are paying a higher 
rate than before—R. H. Brundige, pres. Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Cleveland, O,—Assets of the Lake Shore Grain 
& Seed Co., bankrupt, were sold at auction May 
8. This company was formed over a year ago, 
succeeding to the business of the Lake Shore 
Elvtr. Co., which a short time before had filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy, after 
being in business in this city for 30 years. 


Brookville, O.—Otterbein Creager has been 
appointed receiver for the Stewart Elvtr. & 
Oil Co., on a petition filed by J. F. Stewart, 
who related that he was indorser on notes ag- 
gregating $2,450, which the defendant company 
is unable to pay. The Stewart Co. also has 
an elevator at Englewood and leases one at 
Wengerlawn (Brookville p. o.). 


OKLAHOMA 


Lexington, Okla.—A feed mill has been in- 
stalled in the Hardwick Grocery. 


Marland, Okla.—On Apr. 27 the Ponca City 
Milling Co., Inec., sustained slight windstorm 
damage. 

Kingfisher, Okla.—The mill plant of the Bob 
White Flour Mills was damaged by windstorm 
recently. 


Pauls Valley, Okla.—Windstorm slightly dam- 
aged the mill plant of the Pauls Valley Milling 
Co. on Apr. 29. 


Delaware, Okla.—The elevator of the Lenapah 
Grain & Hay Co. was slightly damaged by 
windstorm on Apr. 29. 


Goltry, Okla.—John Steich, Jr., has been em- 
ployed as manager by the Farmers Exchange, 
of the elevator recently purchased by the ex- 
change from the Choctaw Grain Co., for whom 
Mr. Steich formerly acted as manager. 


Custer, Okla.—The Custer Mill has been sold 
to H. M. Packard, of the Packard Milling Co., 
of Hereford, Tex., R. A. Packard and J. W. 
Lusk, who will operate as the Packard Milling 
Co. Mill feed and flour will be manufactured. 


Pauls Valley, Okla.—Operations started at the 
Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill during the last week 
of April on the new erop of alfalfa and the 
plant is operating day and night. During the 
first week 350 dry tons of alfalfa were ground 
into meal, which is used in poultry and live- 
stock feed. 


Tonkawa, Okla.—The Deer Creek Elvtr. Co., 
operator of a line of elevators, with headquar- 
ters at Blackwell, has leased the Esch elevators 
at this point and at Autwine, succeeding the 
Maud L. Cassity Grain Co. Tom Prather, man- 
ager of the Tonkawa elevator for the past 15 
years, will continue in that capacity and J. D. 
Goodin will continue to manage the two ele- 
vators at Autwine. Messrs. Stout and Martin 
are managers of the Deer Creek Elvtr. Co. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Franklin, Ida.—The Franklin Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. sustained damage to its electrical equip- 
ment late in April. 

Eugene, Ore.—Some new equipment has been 
purchased by the Eugene Mill & Elvtr. Co. for 
its mill, which is being completely overhauled 
and equipped with new rolls. 


Oak Harbor, Wash.—The feed mill operated 
for the past three years by Charles McEachren, 
has been sold to the Fox River Butter Co., Inc., 
which now occupies the entire McEachren Bldg., 
which it has leased. 

Wilsoncreek, Wash.—A fire which destroyed 
the warehouse and elevator of the Wilsoncreek 
Union Grain Co. early on May 18, caused a loss 
estimated at $100,000, including 50 carloads of 
wheat, three railway boxcars and all equipment 
in the two buildings.—F. K. H. 


Pullman, Wash.—Suit has been filed against 
Charles Stirewalt, Carl C. King and the Pacific 
. Coast Elvtr. Co. by the Moscow Seed Co., of 
Moscow, Ida., which alleges that seed peas were 
furnished to Stirewalt and that he did not re- 
turn the full amount at harvest; that King bot 
some of the seed from Stirewalt and stored it 
in the Pacific Coast Elvtr. Co.’s warehouse. 


Vashon, Wash.—Excavating for the New Eng- 
land & Peterson Feed Co.’s plant was started 
while the remains of the former building were 
still burning, the fire (which started in a ga- 
rage) occurring in April, as reported in the 
Journals last number. The new plant, which 
will be finished with stucco, on a four-foot con- 
erete foundation, will consist of two buildings, 
with driveway, loading platforms, etc., between, 
one of which, 50x120 feet, will house the offices 
and feed and egg departments, and the other, 
- 830x125, the lumber’and fuel. 


Ellensburg, Wash.—The Pope Grain Co. is re- 
ported as having gone out of business. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Philip R. Markley, grain 
broker and vice-pres. of the Commercial Ex- 
change, is reported as being ill with pneumonia. 


Fredonia, Pa.—After a shut-down of more 


' than two months while new machinery was be- 


ing installed, the flour mill of Robert Jamieson 
& Sons re-opened two weeks ago. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n at a recent meeting in this 
city, adopted a resolution in favor of legisla- 
tion regulating the rates and operation of mo- 
tor trucks and waterway transportation for the 
protection of the grain and feed industry against 
unfair competition and the demoralization of 
prices. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls, S. D—Kennison & Start, grain 
commission firm, have opened offices here in 
the Boyce-Greeley Bldg. Verne Kennison and 
Robert C. Start are the members of the firm. 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—James A. Allison, a pio- 
neer resident and a veteran grain buyer of this 
state, died here at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. A. E. Stringham, early this month, at the 
age of 80 years. 


Willow Lake, S. D.—George B. Lee, manager 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, was found 
dead at the Indian mounds, 10 miles from 
DeSmet, early this month. It is believed that 
he had breathed the carbon monoxide gas from 
the exhaust of his car. He was 50 years old. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—The State Railroad Commis- 
sion has been hearing a series of complaints of 
grain elevator companies at Putney, Randolph, 
Plana, Brentford, Adalaide, Stratford, Nahon, 
Mellette, Pierpont, Alaska, Westport, Mina and 
Ipswich, the complainants claiming they are 
required to pay in excess of 6% of the value 
of their property as rental to the railroads, an 
amount in excess of that provided by law. 


SOUTHEAST 


Picayune, Miss.—A diesel engine for supplying 
power was recently installed in the feed mill of 
the Picayune Supply Co. 

Richmond, Va.—Edward Alvey, of Alvey 
Bros., grain and feed dealers of this city, died 
recently after a long illness, at the age of 76 
years. He was well and favorably known here. 

Albemarle, N. C.—After a temporary shut- 
down, the Albemarle Milling Co. has re-opened 
its plant and is doing a good business. Live- 


stock and poultry feeds, meal and flour are 
manufactured. 
Farmville, Va.—The mill site and elevator 


here were recently bot at auction by J. W. 
Dunnington, who, it is reported, will probably 
rebuild the mill, destroyed by fire last Janu- 
ary, as the dam and waterpower rights are 
quite valuable. The elevator did not burn. 


Yorktown, Va.—The steamer ‘‘Southland’’ has 
been chartered by the Piedmont Millers Ass’n 
for the holding of its ninth annual convention, 
June 15, 16 and 17. It is a 325-foot steel ship, 
with six decks, 150 staterooms, two large halls 
for meetings, spacious ballrooms and dining- 
rooms, card rooms and lounging rooms. There 
will be dances day and night, card tournaments, 
deck games, swimming and fishing—certainly a 
unique convention. Those attending will em- 
bark at Yorktown, Va., take a trip down the 
historic peninsula, also on the York, Potomac 
and James rivers, and out into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Business sessions of the convention will 
be held aboard ship. 


TENNESSEE 


Union City, Tenn.—Fire originating on the 
third floor of the flour mill owned by the Mon- 
roe Milling Co. caused damage of considerable 
proportions on May 13. 


TEXAS 


Arlington, Tex.—The warehouse of the Dog- 
gett Grain Co. was damaged by windstorm on 
Apr. 9. 

Amarillo, Tex.—J. E. Davis is new manager 
of the Burrus Panhandle Elvtrs. here, succeed- 
ing J. R. Jones, who goes to Dallas, with the 
Morton Mills (a Burrus unit) on June 1. 
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Fort Worth, Tex.—A. Galbraith, of this city, 
was injured in an automobile accident near 
Quanah while driving to the Panhandle Grain 
Dealers’ Ass'n’s convention at Amarillo. He 
was brot back to this city in an ambulance. 

Edmonson (Plainview p. o.), Tex.—Kimbell 
Milling Co., of Fort Worth, is just completing 
its new 30,000-bus. elevator here, of cribbed 
construction, to replace one which burned some 
time ago. 

Floydada, Tex.—The Edwards Grain Co. has 
repaired its elevator in readiness for the com- 
ing crop, also the warehouse on the west side 
of the elevator, in which a quantity of wheat 
was stored last winter, breaking the floor in 
and doing some damage to the walls. 


Johnson City, Tex.—Charles E. Lord, for the 


past 10 years superintendent of the Quality 
Mills in Austin, has leased the mill property 
here, with option to buy, has remodeled and 


mill and added $2,000 worth of 
Chicken and dairy feed will 
besides flour, meal, bran, 


renovated the 
new machinery. 
be manufactured, 
shorts, ete. 
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DRYING 


Send for your copy of 
the most complete and 
authoritative grain 
drying catalog ever 
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of all elevator and 
mill owners, engi- 
neers and contractors. 
Your library is not 
complete without a 


copy. 
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Amarillo, Tex.—Work is progressing rapidly 
on the 500,000-bus. elevator for the Great West 


Mill & Elvtr. Co. (described in the Mar. 8 Jour- 
nals). 


Galveston, Tex.—A special com’ite appointed 


by G. G. Moore, pres. of the Chamber of 
Commerce, will study ways and means of 
bringing about an increase in the amount of 


grain exported from this city. The personnel 
of the com’ite is E. B. Reiner, chairman; J. BE. 
Haviland, J. W. Jockusch and Mason Webster. 


Houston, Tex.—The EE, C. Downman Grain & 
Hay Co.’s galvanized iron warehouse, 90x110 
feet, capacity 95 carloads of grain, feed and 
hay, burned early in the morning of Apr. 29, 
from unknown cause; loss on building, $5,000; 
on contents, $10,000; covered by insurance. The 
main office and sales room were saved. The 
warehouse was about two-thirds full, mostly 
oats and other grain. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Leo Potishman, mgr. of 
Transit Grain & Commission Co., doing a con- 
signment business in all grains, ete., is now 
also Texas representative of the Rosenbaum 
-Grain Corptn., of Chicago. This gives Mr. 
Potishman’'s firm the advantage of serving his 
shippers with wire quotations, quick execution 
of future orders, storage and cleaning service, 
and current domestic and export bids. 


Ft. Worth, Tex.—We only plan to rebuild our 
office and salesrooms at present [replacing the 
fire loss of March]; in fact, this work is pro- 
gressing very nicely and we hope to move in 
by June 1. We have added machinery in our 
auxiliary plant and are now manufacturing our 
complete line of stock and poultry feeds. Our 
business is good and we are looking forward to 
a real good year, with improved conditions.— 
Scott Bros. Grain Co., Ine. 


WISCONSIN 


Coloma, Wis.—Mail addressed to the Coloma 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. is returned marked ‘“Un- 
claimed.’’ 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The G. W. Winston Co., 
grain commission firm, has installed a grain 
quotation ticker, taken out last fall. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Commodity Brokerage Co., 
incorporated; capital stock, $1,000; incorpora- 
tors: Alice Guenther, Jeanette Rosenquist and 
Berthold L. Berkwich; dealing in grain, butter, 
cheese, etc. 


South Wayne, Wis.—John William Chapman, 
a lifelong resident here, died at his home May 
4, from pneumonia and heart trouble, at the 
age of 70 years. In early life he was associ- 
ated with his father and a brother in the 
grain and lumber business, and in recent years 


was in business with his son, under the firm 
name of William Chapman & Son, dealing in 
seed, fuel, lumber, hardware, ete. 


Forestville, Wis.—During the night of May 5, 
John Lichtner and Joseph Macceaux, both 24 
years old, put in some hard work loading a 
1,500-pound safe from the Kewaunee Grain Co.’s 
office to a truck and hauling it several miles 
away, and as their reward they are now in jail 
and will probably go to prison. Two days after 
their night work they were arrested in their 
homes near Sawyer, Wis., by the county sheriff, 
after he had found the safe, unopened, and had 
established their identity thru the trailer they 
used, which they had borrowed from a farmer 
nearby. 


Sawyer, Wis.—Fire broke out in the elevator 
of the Fuller Goodman Co. May 8, causing dam- 
age amounting to several thousand dollars be- 
fore it was checked. The cause of the fire was 
said to be a short circuit. Only two weeks pre- 
viously the elevator had been thoroly cleaned 
and the absence of the usual elevator grain 
dust was believed responsible for holding down 
the damage and also preventing a possible ex- 
plosion. Equipment was damaged, and two 
tons of ground corn valued at about $35 was 
destroyed. For the past month the elevator 
has been operated by the Gleasner brothers, 
Ernest and Francis, of this city. 


C. D. Sturtevant, Omaha, Neb., has been 
elected a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, as represent- 
ing 6 states in the eighth district. As a for- 
mer president of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n Mr. Sturtevant will be of ma- 
terial aid to the other directors when con- 
sidering farm relief. 


Panhandle Dealers Hold Well- 
Attended Meeting 


[Continued from page 365.] 


A report from San Antonio showed oats 
back on farms as old as six to eight years. 
The cotton crop was reported improving daily, 
with some abandoned wheat acreage going into 
cotton. Blown out wheat areas, with govern- 
ment aid for seed, will plant much feeding- 
stuffs. 

Oklahoma’s wheat crop varied from 75% to 
80% for the northern part of the state, to a 
poor condition elsewhere. Heavy abandonment 
prevails in Western Oklahoma, same as in the 
Panhandle. Without rain their crop could 
easily be sliced in two. 

Kansas was given 55 to 75 million bushels 
of wheat by familiar observers. The best 
wheat producing part of New Mexico, as the 
northern Panhandle, is blown out entirely. 
Nebraska was given a 60% wheat crop since 
the rain. 

Pasturage is only fair. Local demand for 
barley will keep it from being shipped. 

Export demand was considered dead on kafir 
and milo, since Germany, the sole importer, 
had levied a 100% import duty on U. S. grain 
under a most-favored-nation agreement with 
another country. 

Following these illuminating reports, which 
can always be relied upon, the convention or- 
dered a wire sent to “Gus” Gieseke of San 
Antonio, one of the most elderly of their mem- 
bership, regretting his inability to attend the 
convention. 

FRANK A. THEIS, past President of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and active in 
national legislative affairs, concluded the pro- 
gram with an excellent address reflecting the 
direction in which the grain business is headed. 
He predicts that we will soon be a wheat im- 
porting nation but will still set the world price 
level. He outlined the effects of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff and of our economic nationalism 


and how these, and the Agricultural Marketing: 


Act, contributed so materially in bringing about 
the conditions existing today. “The world is 
buying more wheat than any time since the 
war,” he showed, “but not from us. Our pro- 
portion is decreasing right along. 


“Wheat could easily advance 25c a bushel 
if all fear of federal regulation were removed. 
Today’s prices are where they would be even 
without the expectancy of inflation.” 


His splendid treatise, which is featured else- 
where in this number, astonished everyone 
when he gave the seeding requirements, the 
storage capacity, the wheat in storage, and the 
milling demand for this area. The shortage 
from Colorado and Nebraska to the Gulf for 
the mill grind is placed by Mr. Theis at 38 
million bushels. Texas mill stocks are only 
sufficient to carry through June. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Theis’ survey of 
conditions, the thought was voiced that the 
grain handling industry should take steps to 
stop the issuance of estimates on crops by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, because of 
their glaring inaccuracies. 

The parting thought was that nature will 
correct every situation, and will be the “dealer” 
for “agriculture’s new deal.” Dollar wheat 
was predicted, even if the government has to 
force the issue. 


J. C. CROUCH reported for the Resolutions 
Comite, thanking the Amarillo dealers for their 
splendid hospitality, and the speakers for their 
helpfulness. Two resolutions of condolence 
were passed for departed members. 


NEW OFFICERS elected are: John W. EI- 
liott, Kress; Walter A. Barlow, Amarillo, vice 
president; and Joe S. Morris, Amarillo, Sec’y- 
treasurer. Directors: J. N. Beasley, Amarillo; 
George Roach, Lubbock; D. I. Barnett, Miami; 
R. L. McClellan, Spearman; and Luke Bag- 
well, Claude. 

Adjourned sine die. 
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Books Received 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURE.—Handlers of 
Wisconsin farm products will find the detailed 
statistics by counties and numerous maps for 
each product of great value. Prices are given 
each year for each month since 1910 for the 
different products. Paper, 148 pages, 8x11, by 
Walter H. Ebling, Sr., agricultural statistician, 
Madison, Wis. 


WHEAT CROPS OF THE WORLD maps all 
wheat growing countries on a sheet 20x17, fig- 
ures showing for each country the 1932 produc- 
tion and the 5-year 1909-1913 average, with a 
table of harvest dates and per capita consump- 
tion, world’s carryover, U. S. carryover and 
yearly range of cash contract wheat at Chicago 
for each year since 1915. Copies will be sent 
on request to the authors, the Rosenbaum Grain 
Corporation, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK of Agricul- 
tural Statistics, a volume of about 800 pages, is 
the result of the most extensive and detailed in- 
quiry made in the domain of international agri- 
cultural statistics and constitutes a work of the 
greatest importance to all those who are inter- 
ested in questions having a direct or indirect 
relation to production and commerce of agri- 
cultural products. In the first part of the Year- 
book are classified the figures for area and 
population in the years nearest to 1927 and 1931 
for 208 countries; the presentation of these fig- 
ures throws light upon the world situation from 
the geographical, political and demographical 
points of view during the post-war period. The 
second part is composed of a series of tables 
comprising for nearly 50 countries the avail- 
able data concerning the uses for which the 
total area is employed, the apportionment of 
cultivated areas between the different crops, 
agricultural production, numbers of the differ- 
ent kinds of livestock and the products derived 
from them. In the tables constituting the third 
part of the volume, have been indicated for 
nearly 40 agricultural products, the area, pro- 
duction and yield per acre in each country 
during the five years 1923-1927 and during each 
of the years from 1928 to 1931. By the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. 


ROAD TO THE WORLD'S GRAIN MARKETS 
is a new brochure being distributed by the Chi- 
eago board of trade to educational institutions. 
One of the chapters explains that hedging in the 
grain futures market is the use of futures con- 
tracts as insurance against price decline by the 
holder of grain or grain products, or against 
rising prices by those who have entered into 
commitments for the delivery of grain or its 
products. This is accomplished by taking a 
position in the futures market opposite to the 
transaction upon which: hedging insurance is 
desired. It is therefore a means of protecting 
merchandising profits or margins and not a de- 
vice for securing speculative profits. Hedging 
puts the grain trade in the low risk column 
when applying to banks for finance from the 
time the grain leaves the farm until the flour is 
delivered to the baker. Investigations by edu- 
ecators who have studied the effect of hedging 
upon the grain trade are made public by “The 
Road to the World’s Grain Markets.’’ It says 
that detailed studies of seventy-three elevators 
in Indiana during the year 1930-31 by Prof. A. 
F. Hinrichs, assistant professor in farm man- 
agement at Purdue University, show that seven 
of the seventy-three country grain houses lost 
more than 4 cents per bushel on all wheat han- 
dled, ten houses lost up to 4 cents per bushel, 
eighteen received a trading margin of less than 
2 cents; thirteen received a margin of from 2 
to 4 cents, eighteen houses from 4 to 6 cents per 
bushel, and seven received more than 6 cents. 
It is obvious that some of these elevators were 
not hedging, but were themselves carrying the 
price fluctuation risk. Paper, 31 pages, illus- 
trated. 
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An export grain corporation to take the 
surplus off the domestic market is one of 
the schemes being considered by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

Representatives of 16 wheat producing 
groups on May 18 asked the administration 
at Washington to start payments of farm 
benefits July 15 and the levy of processing 
taxes Aug. 1. . 
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Ottawa, Ont.—The Senate Com’ite has de- 
cided to postpone until next session Bill J to 
amend the Canada Shipping Act. 


Cars loaded with grain and grain products 
during the week ended May 6 numbered 39,- 
412, against 28,578 a year ago, as reported by 
‘the American Railway Ass’n. 


The vessel-owners combination known as 
the Associated Lake Freighters appears to 


ie 
/ ¢ Bair 


arriers 


have broken up, their rate of 6 cents on 


wheat from Ft. William to Montreal have 
been cut May 19 to 4 cents per bushel. 


The railroad economy bill was favorably 
reported by the senate interstate commerce 
com’ite May 19. One amendment prohibits 
dismissal of employes or the cutting of wages 
in carrying out orders of the _ regional 
com’ites. How can the railroads reduce 
freight rates to meet truck competition under 
such a regulation? 


The steamship Canadian Farmer, which re- 
cently was acquired by the Great Lakes In- 
tercoastal Line, Ltd., will be placed in the 
direct monthly service between Vancouver 
on the Pacific Ocean and ports on the Great 
Lakes. About June 15 the first trip will be 
made from Vancouver to Montreal, Toronto 
and Hamilton, Ont. 


Ft. William, Ont——The board of grain 
commissioners has fixed the maximum water 
rate on wheat from Ft. William and Port 
Arthur to Montreal, Quebec and Sorel at 6 
cents per bushel. This is a reduction from 
6% cents at which recent charters have been 
made. In October the Associated Lake 
Freighters had pushed the rate up to 7 cents. 


Insurance rates have been extended an ad- 
ditional month to Oct. 31 on grain shipped 
on the Hudson Bay route, by Lloyds of Lon- 
don. Ships sailing from Churchill will pay 
1.25 per cent between July 10 and Aug. 10, 
one per cent ‘between Aug. 10 and Oct. 10 
and 1.75 per cent between Oct. 10 and 20. 
Previously rates quoted for shipments be- 
fore Aug. 10 were deemed prohibitive. 


Spokane, Wash.—Emergency rates will be 
sought from the transcontinental railway 
lines to afford an eastern outlet for the carry- 
over stocks of wheat in the Inland Empire, 
following the adoption of resolutions here 
at a joint meeting of traffic and agricultural 
bureaus of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce. E. A. Boyd favored a permanent 
rate of 45 or 50c per 100 pounds. which was 
the tariff existing before the World war. 
Such a charge would bring prosperity to the 
farmers of the Inland Empire and open a 
territory now denied by rates too high. 
Senator Wilmer declared the situation called 
for immediate action by the railroads. He 
figured from recent grain reports that there 
are still 33,000,000 bus. of wheat in the In- 
land Empire. This includes last season’s 
carry-over and some from the year before. 
In the Palouse and Big Bend alone, it was 
estimated, there are from 10,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000 bus.—F. K. H. 


From Abroad 


Hamburg, Germany, proposes to establish 
a grain futures market. 

South Africa’s corn production is officially 
estimated at 37,268,000 bus., which is about 
45% below the harvest of 1931-32 and is the 
smallest crop since that of 1913-14. 

Oats and their products will be subject 
to an increased duty under an application by 
the import duties advisory com’ite of Great 
Britain for such increase. 


The Berlin Grain Credit Bank, which guar- 
antees all transactions on the Berlin futures 
market. has announced that it will not guar- 
antee short sales hereafter. 


Three Export Declarations 
Unnecessary 


Shippers filing three copies of their export 
declaration with the carrier are wasting the 
time and paper required in making the third 
copy. 

One copy is retained by the customs depart- 
ment and one sent to New York for the com- 
pilation of statistics. The customs regulations 
require only two and the treasury department 
has no use for the third copy. For a time on 
some commodities the Canadian government did 
require a copy, but not now. 

The common practice of filing the declara- 
tions in triplicate wastes millions of sheets of 
paper and carbon annually. The declarations 
cost 25 cents for a pad of 100, but the waste 
of time and the inconvenience is more impor- 


tant—H. LS. 


Decisions and New Complaints 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

No. 25567, Springfield Seed Co. v. O. S. L. By 
Examiner W. R. Brennan. Dismissal proposed. 


Rates, red clover seed, carloads, Parma, Ida., to 
Springfield, Mo., not unreasonable. 


Il. and S. No. 3846, hay from Oklahoma to Mis— 
souri River cities, also I. and S. No. 3851, hay 
from Oklahoma to Missouri River cities, (2). 
By division 8. Proposed increased rates, hay, 
points in Oklahoma to destinations in Missouri 
and Nebraska, found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceedings dis— 
continued, 


No. 25235. 
Wabash. 


Co-Operative Elevator Co. v. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, 
grain, Rockfield, Burrows and New Waverly, 
Ind., to Indiana destinations held to be intra— 
state over which the Commission had no juris— 
diction. Rates, grain, from the same points of 
origin to Ohio and Kentucky destinations not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Commis— 
sioner Brainerd, concurring in part, said he was 
unable to concur in the finding that the rates 
were not unduly prejudicial. 


No. 25254, Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, 
IN Deis vs IN Cc. & Y., and a sub.-number, Da-— 
kota Feed & Seed v. C. & N. W. By Examiner 
A. J. Sullivan. Rates, sweet clover seed, points 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas to interstate des— 
tinations in the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis— 
eonsin, northern Michigan, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Illinois proposed to be found un— 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
corresponding contemporaneous class D rates in 
the past and for the future to the extent that 
they may exceed the corresponding rates on 
flaxseed. Proposed findings are to be without 
prejudice to any different findings in the Hoch— 
Smith grain case now pending. New rates and 
reparation proposed. 

No. 23476, Smith & Scott, Inc., v. A. T. & S. 
F., No. 23692, Los Angeles Grain Exchange v. 
S. P. and four sub-numbers thereunder, Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. v. same, J. B. Hill & Co. v. 
same, Tarr & McComb Corporation v. same, and 
Taylor Milling Co. v. same. By the Commis-— 
sion, on reconsideration. Report by Commis— 
sioner Lee. Dismissed. Applicable rates, grain 
and grain products, originating in transconti— 
nental groups F and G, stored at Missouri River 
points, thence reshipped to points in California, 
there either diverted or reconsigned to points in 
California not on the Southern Pacific, or 
cracked, cleaned or milled and the product 
shipped to points in California not on the 
Southern Pacific, determined and_ findings in 
the prior report, 185 Ie GC. 2Ce S81, P modified. 
New findings is that the local rates were ap— 
plicable to Missouri River points; that trans— 
continental rates of 61 cents and 68 cents were 
applicable beyond those points on the recon— 
signed or diverted shipments of corn and wheat, 
respectively, and that the transcontinental rates 
of 61 and 68 cents. plus transit balances in the 
amount in the difference between those rates 
and transcontinental rates of 63.5, 67, and 68 
cents. on cracked corn, poultry feed, and ani- 
mal feed, respectively, were applicable beyond 
Missouri River points on shipments milled at 
Southern Pacific points in California. 


A car of fancy barley sold at 64 cents per 
bushel at Chicago at the top of the bulge in 
the grain markets the middle of May. This 
is the highest figure for that grain since 
May, 1931. 

Elwood, Ill.—Folks are feeling much bet- 
ter and the farmers are becoming convinced 
that prices for grain and livestock will re- 
turn to profitable levels —F,. A. Deutschman, 
Elwood Farmers Grain Co. 


»ments reached 


Grain and Its Exportation 


[Continued from page 364.] 


controlling yields thru increase or decrease in 
acreage is shown in the production records of 
Kansas, when in 1931 that state produced 
240,000,000 bus. and on substantially the same 
seeded acreage in 1932 produced only 106,000,000 


bus. In the Texas Panhandle, the 1931 produc— 
tion of wheat was 63,000,000 bus., compared 
with 14,000,000 last year. Taking the country 


as a whole, the variations could be so great 
as to bring about a serious shortage. 


The most formidable of the restrictive meas— 
ures which will be discussed at the Geneva con— 
ference will be duties and regulations on wheat, 
which I have stated before are in effect in 59 
countries. There is every reason to feel en— 
couraged over the prospect of seeing some of 
these obstacles eliminated, judging from the 
hearty accord in the general realization that 
these barriers must be thrust aside in order to 
regain international trade balances. 


As for the future trend in the export wheat 
trade, an outlet depends largely upon the agree— 
among the countries in this 
conference. It means much to the Gulf with its 
predominant facilities and raw products nor-— 
mally available for export. 


In conélusion, after removal of the many un-— 
natural interferences with production and mar-— 
keting of wheat we must vigorously seek to 
maintain free, open competitive trade and per-— 
mit natural conditions to regulate production 
and flow of commerce. It is hoped that the 
administration will only to a moderate and safe 
degree apply artificial expedients as temporary 
measures pending world economic adjustments. 


Unfair Discrimination 


The borrowing of public money at one- 
eighth of 1 per cent per annum, while farmers 
and competing businesses are straining to find 
6 per cent money to pacify their creditors, 
popped up recently at Huntington, Ind., where 
representatives of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Indiana were addressed by L. R. 
Rumsyre, secretary. In part, he had this to 
say of the highly flavored financing accom- 
plished by the Rev. C. E. Huff, president of 
Farmers National Grain Corporation: 

“Tn the effort put forth by the government to 
set up grain marketing machinery to be run 
by farmers, an unfair and harmful loan has 
been made to the Farmers National Grain Cor- 
poration in Chicago. 

“It has borrowed $16,000,000 from the gov- 
ernment at one-eighth of 1 per cent per annum. 
This is practically no interest at all. The money 
it 1s using in its business is borrowed partly 
from other men engaged in competition with 
it in the same line of business. It is well 
known that grain men throughout the country 
are borrowing money at 6 per cent. They are 
using this money to run their business and pay 
their taxes. This same money is being loaned 
to their competitors in this case at one-eighth 
of 1 per cent per annum. Six per cent inter- 
est on $16,000,000 is $960,000; one-eighth of 1 
per cent is $20,000. It is not fair to ask one set 
of citizens to pay $960,000 interest for money 
to loan to another set of citizens for $20,000.” 


Sale of government cotton in foreign ports 
by the Federal Farm Board on May 16 is 
only for the purpose of saving carrying 
charges at those points and a corresponding 
amount will be purchased in an available 
position for tender to growers under the 
terms of the new farm relief law. 


Due bills as a medium of exchange were 
issued by grain buyers at many interior 
points during the banking holiday, the local 
Cornell, has been granted leave of absence 
for a few months to assist the new chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board in the reorganiza- 
tion of Federal agricultural credit branches. 


Conventions of the seven grain and seed 
and allied ass’ns to be held at Chicago will 
be aided by the reduced rates made for the 
Century of Progress Exposition. While the 
basic passenger rate is usually 3.6 cents per 
mile the small group rate will be 1.98 for 
two, 1.80 for three, 1.71 for four and 1.53 
cents each for five passenger groups. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla.—J. M. Bewick has 
engaged in the seed business. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Burglars opened the safe 
of the Palmer Seed Co. one night and stole 
$300. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Geo. 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., died May 3 
years. 

Milwaukee, Wis—The Cream City Seed 
Co. has moved its offices to its new ware- 
house. 

Montclair, N. J.—A new retail store will 
be opened in a new building by Thos. Wood 
& Sons. 

Sunnyside, Wash.—Lewis L. Higgins, for 
25 years engaged in, the seed and grain 
business here, died Apr. 2, aged 85 years. 

Des Moines, Ia—The Iowa Seed Dealers 
Ass’n will meet here June 6 in the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms of the Savery Hotel. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis branch busi- 
ness of the J. G. Peppard Seed Co., of Kan- 
sas City, has been acquired by the Corneli 
Seed Co. 

San Francisco, Cal—The Sevin-Vincent 
Seed Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by J. R. and M. A. Walsh 
and E. B. Spread. 


Eureka, Cal.—The annual meeting of the 
Pacific States Seedsmens Ass’n will be held 
June 1 and 2 at the Eureka Inn, in the 
heart of the big redwood forest. 

Davenport, Ia—On May 2 one of the mo- 
tors in the Strieter Bldg., owned by the Dav- 
enport Seed Co., burst into flames. The heat 
from the blaze set off four or five sprinkler 
heads, resulting in considerable water dam- 
age to stock. 

Indianapolis, Ind—Frank F. Collins, sec’y 
of the National Broom Mfrs. Ass’n, an- 
nounced May 19 that the price of brooms 
should advance 5 cents. Very little of last 
year’s crop is left in growers’ hands and 
broomcorn is up from $80 to $120 a ton. 

Postville, Ia—H. E. Roberts, proprietor 
of the Postville Elevator, has worked up a 
good business in grass seed during several 
years past, and is still going strong, his ship- 
ments of 24 carloads, more than half of it to 
Wisconsin points, this season, being evidence 
of his hustling ability. 
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Treating Barley for Stripe 


Proper seed treatment will er aa vee 
nate the barley stripe that made barley a poor 
crop last year for many growers. Formalde- 
hyde will control covered smut but does not 
give satisfaction as a treatment for stripe. This 
disease is spread by way of spores from the 
striped leaves. The spores blow to the barley 
flowers. After entering the kernel the fungus 
lies dormant until the seed is planted. During 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CONCORDIA, KANS. 
The Bowman Seed Co., wholesale field seeds. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. , 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., fleld seed merchants. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Capital Fuel & Feed Co.. hay, alf., Berm., sor. seeds. 
SEDGWICK, KAN. 
Sedgwick Alfalfa Mills. field seed merchants, 
WAMEGO, KAN. 
Wamego Seed & Hlev. Co., alfalfa & seed corn. 
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late years it has been found that organic mer- 
curic dust, at a rate of three ounces per bushel, 
has given excellent results. A tight container 
should be used as a mixer and rotated until all 
kernels are thoroughly covered. 

For oats, formaldehyde is still the cheapest 
material for treatment and just as effective as 
any other. 


Dusting Seed Corn Increases 


Yield 


Approximately 4 bus. per acre is the average 
increase in yield obtained from seed treatment 
by farmers who have conducted demonstration 
plots the past 6 years in various parts of lowa 
in cooperation with the extension service of 
Iowa State College. The cost of treatment is 
about 4 cents an acre. 

In 1932, treating seed corn gave an average 
increase of 5.1 bus. per acre on 23 demonstra- 
tion plots in 9 counties. The three dusts used 
were Barbak 111, Merko and Semesan Jr. 

On the farms where the results were com- 
pared the average yield among early maturing 
varieties was increased 4.9 bus. per acre by use 
of these dusts. Medium to late maturing vari- 
eties showed an increase of 4.1 bus. per acre 
and hybrids treated with commercial dust gave 
an average of 4.9 bus. per acre. 

Whenever 4 bus. of corn are worth 4 cents 
or more, then the average Iowa farmer can 
afford to treat his seed with chemical dust. 


Test 70 Corn Varieties in 
Indiana 


Corn variety demonstrations on the most ex- 
tensive scale ever attempted in Indiana will be 
conducted this year by the Agronomy Extension 
Department of Purdue University in 38 Indiana 
counties, M. O. Pence of the Agronomy staff 
reports. Thru the co-operation of farmers 70 
different field demonstrations are being planted 
to determine the best corn variety or varieties 
for each county. 

The new and promising hybrid corn devel- 
oped at the Purdue Agricultural Station by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture plant breed- 
ers, known as Hoosier Hybrid, will be included 
in all of the demonstrations. In similar trials 
carried on in Indiana last year this new hybrid 
consistently outyielded the best local varieties 
by 10 to 20 per cent. Its habit of erect growth, 
uniformity in height of ears, and quality of 
grain are additional virtues which make this 
corn popular. Altho it is particularly adapted 
to central Indiana and is too late maturing for 
the extreme northern counties, these demonstra- 
tions should serve in defining more clearly its 
range of adaptation. 

In carrying out these tests the state will be 
divided into three regions, northern, central 
and southern. The same varieties from the 
same seed sources will be used thruout each 
region in comparison with some of the best 
local strains of corn and the Hoosier Hybrid 
from Purdue. In Northern Indiana the fol- 
lowing early varieties will be used—Clement 
White Cap, Woodburn, M. A. C. and Bell’s 
Reid Yellow Dent. In Central Indiana early 
and midseason varieties will be used as fol- 
lows: Clement White Cap, Early Reid Yellow 
Dent, Woodburn Yellow Dent and Krug and in 
Southern Indiana.the following midseason va- 
rieties: Early Reid and Medium Yellow Dent, 
Woodburn and Krug. 

In the Southern Indiana trials a new selec- 
tion of corn, developed at Purdue by crossing 
Johnson County White with an inbred strain, 
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will be tested in field demonstrations for the 
first time. This strain of white corn is very 
promising for the southern part of the state 
and these demonstrations are planned so that 
farmers may have an opportunity of comparing 
its quality and yielding ability with their own 
local strains. 


Soybean for Seed Does Best in 
Rows 


Row planting of soybeans intended for seed 
harvest this year should be more generally 
practiced in order to conserve seed according 
to agronomists of the Purdue University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. They point out 
that commercial supplies of yellow seeded varie- 
ties suitable for oil mill and export demand are 
practically exhausted. From three to four 
pecks per acre drilled in 28 inch rows may be 
expected to yield within four bushels of solid 
seedings according to tests at the Purdue Ex- 
periment Station. Wider rows will reduce the 
yield to some extent. 

The limited supply of Manchu, Dunfield, and 
Illini soybean seed is causing central Indiana 
farmers to turn to available seed supplies for 
hay purposes. The Wilson, Sable and Virginia 
are available and can be used in central Indiana 
but are later in maturing than the yellow 
seeded varieties, and weaker stemmed. Their 
seed is smaller, so from one to one and one-half 
bushels per acre is used. They have been used 
for years in southwestern Indiana where a 
great deal of seed is harvested annually. Hay 
yields of these varieties obtained in Purdue tests 
at Lafayette have been similar to those from 
yellow varieties. For seed purposes they yield 
less and should not be planted if beans are in- 
tended for oil mill or export purposes. 


Ceres Wheat Is Outstanding 


Ceres, a high-yielding, rust-resistant, hard 
red spring wheat developed by the North Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station, led in 
performance in 1932 in spring wheat tests by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture cooper- 
ating with states in the spring wheat belt. Ten 
varieties of wheat were tested in comparative 
plantings at 24 state and federal agricultural 
experiment stations in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming. 

Ceres wheat, which was first distributed to 
farmers in 1926, was grown on five million 
acres in 1932. Of this North Dakota farmers 
grew three million acres, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, and Montana farmers one million, and 
Canadian farmers another million. 

Altho Ceres has shown itself to be an out- 
standing and widely adapted variety, it is not 
a perfect wheat, the Department specialists say. 
It is susceptible to bunt and loose smut. To 
improve the wheat against this weakness, the 
workers in the co-operative program are cross- 
ing it with Hope and other wheats which are 
highly resistant to smut. Hope, however, is a 
wheat which is injured easily from heat and 
hot winds and the problem is to combine in 
hybrid selections the smut, rust, and ‘heat re- 
sistance with the other good qualities of: Ceres. 

Last year stem rust occurred at nine sta- 
tions. Hope wheat was rust free at all stations. 
Supreme averaged 33 per cent rust. The 
wheats were also subjected to rust and smut 
infections in special uniform nurseries. The 
results of smut experiments showed the one 
serious weakness of Ceres, because it proved to 
be the most susceptible variety, averaging 26.3 
per cent smut. Hope proved the most resistant, 
averaging only 1.7 per cent smut. 
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Cycles of Seed Prices 


By Wo. P. Woon, Jr., Richmond, Va., Master of Science, Cornell University, before Southern 
Seedsmen’s Assn at Atlanta, Ga. 


Besides long up or down trends, seed prices 
fluctuate year to year from weather changes 
and cycles of over and under production. 


Season or weather fluctuations cannot be 
predicted and are most violent and irregular 
for varieties grown in a limited area. Red Top 
or Herds Grass grown in only two counties in 
Southern Illinois jumped from 12%%c to 30c per 
Tb. in 1925 and in 19381 dropped from 22c to 8c. 
Onions grown in small section in California 


jumped from $1.50 per Ib. in 1926 to $2.85 in’ 


1927, falling back to $1.65 per lb. in 1928. 


Cycles of Seed Prices.—Varieties grown in 
several scattered areas are not greatly influ- 
enced by weather changes, as a crop failure 
in one section may be offset by a bumper crop 
in another, and have fairly regular cycles of 
over and under production which is reflected 
in their price. Crimson clover has a regular 
5 year cycle with peaks in 1900, 1905, 1910, 1917, 
1922, 1927 and 1932. In my 1929 report I said, 
“Although Europe has had the most severe 
winter for 300 years, I do not anticipate a large 
rise in the price of crimson clover because its 
eyele is on the downward trend. I believe it 
would be safe to predict that the 1930 crop of 
crimson clover will cost about 6%c per lb. deliv- 
ered in America.’’ The price at that time was 
10%c per lb. which dropped to 7%c per lb. in 
1930 and 6%4c per lb. in 1931. Had the tariff 
on crimson not been raised a cent in 1930 my 
prediction would have been correct. The crim- 
son clover cycle reaches its peak this year 
and instead of falling like everything else I 
predict a slight rise, with a sharp fall to about 
5c per Ib. in 1933. The next peak in the crim-— 
son clover cycle should come in about 1937 with 
several years of low prices in the meantime. 
American red clover followed a 6 year cycle 
before the war, having peaks in 1900, 1906, 1912, 
1919, 1926 and its next peak should be in about 
1933. Alsike clover follows the red clover cycle 
closely, reaching its peak in 1901, 1907, 1912, 
1919 and 1927 and will probably reach its next 
peak in 1934. Kansas alfalfa has a 6 year cycle 
reaching its peak in 1903, 1909, 1915, 1919, 1923, 
1928, and will probably reach its peak in 1934. 
In my report in 1929 I said, ‘‘Kansas alfalfa is 
at its peak this year and will probably drop 
considerably the next three years. A big drop 
this season is hardly to be expected.’’ The 
price declined from 23%c to 21c per lb. this 
season, then fell to 10c the following 2 years. 

The length of a cycle varies roughly with 
the time it takes farmers to get in and then 
get out of its production. Most of the clovers 
are biennials or perennials and have a 6 year 
cycle. Crimson clover, which is an annual, has 
a 5 year cycle. Orchard grass had a regular 
8 year cycle which was upset by the war, but 
should return when conditions settle. Remem— 
ber that a cycle may be broken by unusual 
economic conditions such as resulted from the 
war. 

With varieties that can be easily and safely 


carried from one season to another a crop 
failure or a bumper crop does not merely lower 
or raise the price for one year, but generally 
it is followed by high or low prices for two 
or three years. Kentucky blue grass had a very 
short crop in 1910 which resulted in high prices 
through 1912, and this stimulated production 
resulting in very low prices from 1913 to 1915. 
The bumper crop in 1931 will probably be fol-— 
lowed by very low prices this and next year, 
even though the crop estimate for this year is 
predicted to be only about %4 of last year’s crop. 


Most garden seeds are grown in such limited 
areas that they are affected more by seasonal 
fluctuations than cycles of production. How- 
ever, those varieties which are profitably stored 
several years because they carry their germina— 
tion and have a large enough profit to pay for 
storage do not fluctuate violently from year to 
year. Such varieties are muskmelon, okra, cab-— 
bage, and wrinkled peas. Garden seed varieties 
which cannot be carried over easily fluctuate 
violently. Spinach rose in 1918 to 1400% over 
its 1915 price. . 

Varieties of seeds grown chiefly to be turned 
under or cut for hay and only a small part of 
the crop saved for seed their seasonal fluctua-— 
tions are limited. When there is a short crop 
of Abruzzi rye, cow peas, or soy beans, more 
fields will be matured for seed, preventing a 
very sharp rise in price, while in a season of 
abundant supplies more will be, cut for hay. 

Two or more varieties which can be used 
interchangeably tend to fluctuate in the same 
direction, modifying their seasonal variations. 
If there is a short crop of either sorghum, cow 
peas, or soy beans, the price cannot rise very 
high because one of the other varieties can be 
substituted. 

Catch crops like sudan grass or pearl millet 
used to replace other crops which have failed 
fluctuate violently. 


Fluctuations between crop years are more 
violent than fluctuations within a crop year. 
With a normal crop the price is lowest during 
the time of the greatest market receipts, then 
rises gradually about enough to cover the carry— 
ing cost and are highest just before the next 
crop arrives on the market. In an abnormally 
large crop the price is highest at the beginning 
of a season and gradually falls. With a short 
crop the price is lowest at the first of the sea— 
son, rises rapidly throughout the season, re- 
maining high until the following crop. 

Garden and field seeds differ in their relation 
between cost, wholesale and retail prices. 


Field seed cost prices are sensitive to gen— 
eral economic conditions and fluctuate more 
violently than the general commodity price level, 
while garden seed cost prices are set by con- 
tract a year in advance and are slow to be 
changed by general market conditions. Whole— 
sale field seed prices lag behind cost prices, 
but wholesale garden seed prices are more 
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sensitive to market changes than cost. Retail 
prices of both are printed in a catalog months 
ahead and lag far behind wholesale prices. 

In 1917 the commodity price level had risen 
to 180% of 1915, but garden seed cost prices 
were only 117%, wholesale prices 134% and 
retail 121%. When we entered the war in 1918, 
garden seeds were in great demand for home 
gardens and advanced to 258 for cost, 277 for 
wholesale and 220 for retail, although commod-— 
ity prices were only 191. When the war ended 
garden seed prices immediately fell although 
the general price level continued to rise until 
1920 when it took a precipitous decline, but 
garden seeds had already fallen. 


In the present price level decline from 141 in 
1929 to 95 field seed cost prices dropped quickly 
to 738, but garden seed cost prices have only 
declined to 117 and wholesale prices to 119 
while garden retail prices have declined very 
little. Field seed prices have nearly reached 
bottom, but garden seed prices will take a big 
drop in the next few years. When the com— 
modity price level rises probably in 1934 field 
seed prices will recover very quickly, but gar-— 
den seed prices will continue low for another 
year. 


[In a preceding article in May 10th number 
the author treats of price movements.] 


Geo. N. Peek of Moline, Ill., has been 
given the title of administrator of the agri- 
cultural adjustment act. Frank O. Lowden, 
former governor of Illinois, and Bernard M. 
Baruch will be asked to serve in advisory 
capacity with Mr. Peek. 


A Burglar Alarm That Does 
Things 


Burglaries of grain elevator offices have been 
so numerous the past two years as to point out 
the need for watchman service, which is ex- 
pensive, or an alarm system of an improved 
design. 

White Bros., proprietors of the elevators at 
Scotts, Mich., have escaped robbery, while 
nearly every grain and feed plant surround- 
ing Scotts has been entered by burglars the 
last two months. 

The combination fire and burglar alarm sys- 
tem protecting the elevators at Scotts is re- 
markably efficient. As installed by the Wood 
Electric Service this system lights up the build- 
ing and throws on ‘the flood lights out of 
doors; blows a large alarm horn; rings the 
bells in nearby homes; sounds the alarm when 
a thermostat in the potato storage room gets too 
warm or too cold, and is equipped with a de- 
vice that can be used to sound the call bells 
by hand. 


The National Fire Protection 


Ass'n Will Discuss Hazards 


Broad interest is being registered in the ap- 
proaching annual program of the National Fire 
Protection Ass’n, to be held at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., May 29-June 1. 

Some of the Com’ite reports attracting the 
attention of terminal elevator and mill owners, 
operators, Superintendents, etc., are: fumiga- 
tion,” fumigation hazards, safety to life, dust 
explosion hazards (flour and feed mill divi- 
sions), signaling systems and thermostats, fire 
prevention, electrical, salvaging operations, vis- 
ual education, spontaneous heating and ignition, 
protection of records, piers and wharves, fire- 
proofing processes, construction operations, pro- 
tection against lightning, automatic sprinklers, 
fire pumps, etc. 

“Uses of Inert Gas in Industry,” by H. L. 
Miner and P. Van A. Tilden, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., is one of the outstanding ad- 
dresses of this occasion, because of the amaz- 
ing developments along this line. 

While those interested are welcome to attend 
their sessions, only members may have a voice 
in discussions or the approval of reports. 
Frank L. Neilson, General Superintendent of 
Cargill Elevator Co., and president of the So- 
ciety of Grain Elevator Superintendents of 
North America, is expecterd to head that dele- 
gation to the front on many topics of concern 
to elevator operators. 
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Portage, Wis.—A local meeting of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Dealers Ass’n was held here 
on the evening of May 11 with more than 30 
present. 


The Pratt Food Co. has been held not 
guilty of infringing the patent of Geo. H. 
Lee Co. on capsules for poultry as a tape- 
worm remedy. 

Dehydrated alfalfa is about 16 times as 
high in vitamin A content as yellow corn. 
This is one reason it is so highly recom- 
mended in poultry rations. 

The International Vitamin Corporation has 
been granted judgment against E. R. Squibb 
& Sons for infringement of its patent for ex- 
traction of vitamins A and D from oils. 
The process is the invention of Dr. J. K. 
Marcus, formerly of Columbia Universitv. 

A new Hollywood film will contain 4,300 
longhorn cattle, 212 calves. 12 oxen, 52 horses, 
12 mules, 232 buffalo, 24 deer, 16 dogs, 4 wild- 
cats, 4 wolves, 16 rabbits, 3,500 hogs and an 
assortment of chickens, turkeys, quail and 
rattlesnakes. Looks like there should be room 
for a few farmers and feed dealers in a picture 
like that. 

Lime Springs. Ia—Donald Walton, 22, 
was killed May 8 by bursting of a feed mill 
having cast iron grinding plates while on a 
truck in a repair shop for adjustment of the 
magneto. The hammer mill on the truck 
had been taken out and the burr type of mill 
installed in its place, but. never operated. 
The speed of the motor, 3,000 r.p.m., evi- 
dently was too great, pieces of the mill be- 
ing thrown a distance of two blocks. The 
deceased was thrown a distance of 75 ft. 


Waterloo, Ia.—At the meeting 
Apr. 30, of 25 members of the Iowa Millers 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n it was decided to 
work for legislation correcting discrimination 
against resident millers, compared with oper- 
ators of portable mills, in the refund of gas- 


Sunday, 


oline tax. Meetings are to be held quar- 
terly, the next meeting to be in the form of 
a picnic. Pres. E. C. Heinmiller of New 


Hampton reported on a questionnaire sent 
out to 400 engaged in the feed and flour in- 
dustry as to the best distribution outlet. 
Of those answering 99% declared that the 
independent feed dealer was better than chain 
stores or their branches. The Ass’n has in- 
creased its membership 13% during the past 
year. 


Will Build Alfalfa Drying Plant 


The Ohio Alfalfa Products Co., which was 
incorporated some time ago by O. W. Randolph 
and others of Toledo, O., has leased a half acre 
site from the Pere Marquette Railroad Co., at 
Erie, Mich., on which to erect the first of sev- 
eral plants utilizing the new dehydrating 
process. 

Its large acreage in alfalfa made Monroe 
County an ideal location for a plant requiring 
a large supply of this raw material. 1,500 acres 
of alfalfa being required to keep the plant run- 


Feed Future Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week in dollars per ton of standard 
bran and gray shorts for July delivery: 


St. Louis Kansas City 

Bran Shorts’ Bran Shorts 

ADT. Mir faves. eee 10.45 12.60 8.70 11.10 
Apres hie. etsmers 12.40 13.90 10.25 12.40 
AP: 29 casctenwnic 12.35 14.25 9.85 12.05 
Mav G6. cco ass sea 13.15 15.75 10.65 13.65 
May ls "Eee cree 12.70 15.10 10.70 13.75 
WEY 20) sccstaie grate 11.40 14.10 9.55 12.50 


ning 24 hours a day. The hay will be bought 
on the open market instead of contracting for 
acreage. It is hoped to have the new plant in 
operation by June 15. 

The dehydrating machine is 135 ft. long and 
treats the hay in one continuous process. Only 
35 minutes elapse from taking the hay from 
windrows in the field until the feed is placed 
in bags. Six men will be employed on each 
shift, or 18 during the 24 hours. 

The advantage to the grower is that he does 
not have to await favorable weather for cur- 
ing but can cut his hay at any time. Actual 
tests have shown that the artificially dried al- 
falfa contains more of the valuable vitamins 
than the sun cured product. 


Train for Feed Mfrs. Convention 


Feed manufacturers en route to the annual 
meeting of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n at French Lick, Ind., June 1 and 2, are 
planning to join a party leaving Dearborn 
station, Chicago, on a special train over the 
Monon at 10 p. m. daylight saving time 
Wednesday, May 31. The fare will be reduced 
on the certificate -plan. 


The program appeared in this column 
May 10. 
Prizes for the golf tournament have been 


generously contributed. 


Country Dealers Adopting Cash 


Basis 
BY OBSERVER 


These “penny sales’ held by farmers to escape 
the heavy indebtedness with which they bur- 
dened their holdings when corn and oats sold 
at profitable figures, are having a kick-back 
by causing grain dealers to distrust them. 

Many shrewd buyers of grain have ceased 
to contract for future delivery and will not 
advance money on an unharvested crop, be- 
cause they discovered. attempts on the part of 
the farmers, often poorly concealed, to skin 
them. If the market went up a crop never 
harvested the full amount expected and con- 
tracted on. If the market went down the 
grain dealer was expected to take several hun- 
dred bushels additional at the contract price. 
The lack, of profit in assuming unexpected 
risks with all the odds against the buyer has 
done more than anything else to reduce the 
contracting and advancing of money on grow- 
ing grain. 

Sharp practices by farmers who buy feed 
and other supplies on credit has driven many 
grain and feed dealers to the cash basis. 

So long as money came easily and there 
was plenty with which to meet the obligations 
of the month, little concern was felt over an 
unpaid balance due on a farmer’s account. It 
would be taken care of in the course of time. 
But when vigorous collection measures became 
necessary and the dealer discovered many of 
his good customers felt little inclined to pay 
for feed their chickens had already eaten and 
fences their cows had already broken down, 
the only safe course was obvious. To save 
himself he went on a cash basis. 

With a discouraging record of grain deal- 
ers who have become bankrupt thru contract- 
ing and from charging merchandise, as an ob- 
ject lesson, and their own sad _ experiences, 
alert dealers chalk down the name of every 
farmer who holds a “penny sale” with a mental 
note to “watch that fellow.’ Farmers who 
do not hesitate to slip out from beneath their 
burdens may find it doubly difficult to get 
anything on credit. 
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Caution Against Forward 
Selling 


W. E. Suits, chairman of the special com’ite 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, re- 
cently sent a special letter to the trade, in which 
he said: 


During the last two years and until recently, 
there has been little reason to speculate in for— 
ward delivery sales or purchases of agricultural 
products. Furthermore the demand require—- 
ments for commercial mixed feeds have been 
well below normal times because of low market 
values for produce such as poultry, eggs, meats 
and dairy products. 

As a consequence, commercial mixed feed 
marketing has been largely non-speculative pur- 
chases and sales have mostly been to -supply 
immediate needs. 

The six trade practice rules of the National 
Feed Merchandising Council have therefore been 
self-enforcing through lack of incentive or 
imagined compulsion to violate their provisions. 
Practically no violations of the rules have been 
reported to the national committee in the past 
year. 

Now with the strong upturn of markets the 
speculative instinct of buyers and sellers is re— 
vived. Now the feed marketing plan wil have 
its crucial test. We urge that you watch your 
sales contracts most closely, and see that their 
terms and fulfillment strictly comply with the 
rules agreed upon. This is one of the big op— 
portunities to make our industry safer and 
saner for the future and our investment more 
secure. 

One outstanding feature of recent and pro— 
posed national legislation is the recognition of 
the influence of trade associations in the elimi— 
nation of bad and uneconomical trade practices. 
The indications are that they will be heartily 
supported in their efforts to improve conditions 
in their respective industries. 


BOWSHER ¢t75i 
Feed Mills mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 


Crush 


after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Ble- 
vator. Circular on re- 
quest. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


**Feeds and 
Feeding” 


ILLUSTRATED 
19th Edition—770 Pages 

By W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison 

The recognized authority or feeds 
and feeding. Careful study of this 
book by elevator operators who grind 
and mix feeds will place them in 
better position to advise their farmer 
patrons as to the best in feeds. Keep 
it in your office within easy reach of 
your patrons and encourage their 
reading it. 

Contains valuable formulae and 
suggestions on feed ingredients, pro- 
portions, etc. 

Price $4.50 plus postage. 
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Grain for Calves 


Under certain conditions, it has been profitable 
to give grain to calves during the suckling 
period. This is done by creep feeding. Creeps 
are enclosures in which the calves are fed, the 
entrances of which are too small for cows. 


' A test on the Callaghan Ranch in Webb coun- 
ty, Texas, during 1931-1932 took account of the 
results of creep-feeding 69 head of spring calves 
in comparison with 49 calves on a similar range 
but not creep-fed. 


The creep-fed calves gained 114 pounds more 
per calf in a period of 160 days than those not 
creep-fed; and after weaning, these creep-fed 
calves also gained 119 pounds per calf more in 
a period of 86 days than did the unfed calves. 
Creep-feeding enhanced the value of the calves 
Yc per pound at weaning time, and for both 
periods of feeding the ultimate advantage per 
calf was $3.92 per head. The cost of 100 lbs. 
of gain, in the creeps before weaning, was $2.36 
and the cost of gain in the creeps for these 
same calves after weaning was $4.21 per hun- 
dred. The mothers of the creep-fed calves 
gained 80 pounds per head in 160 days, as 
against 29 pounds for the mothers of the unfed 
calves, but they consumed some of the grain 
while the calves were being taught to enter the 
creeps. 


Colorado Lamb Rations 


Dry land fattening rations for lambs have 
been tested at the Colorado station. In the 
second test seven lots of 20 lambs each were 
fed for 113 days on a basal ration of cottonseed 
meal and cane fodder. Five lots were made up 
of western lambs showing a preponderance of 
Hampshire, Suffolk, and Rambouillet blood, 
while the last two lots were high-grade Hamp- 
shire lambs. In addition to the basal ration the 
lots received shelled corn; shelled corn and al- 
falfa meal; shelled corn and Sudan meal; 
ground hog millet and alfalfa meal; ground 
corn, ground millet, and alfalfa meal; ground 
millet and alfalfa meal; and whole millet and 
alfalfa meal, respectively. Lot 4 made an aver- 
age daily gain of 0.4 lb. per head, while the re- 
maining lots gained at the rate of 0.3 lb. per 
head daily. 

In this test the hog millet produced faster and 
more economical gains than corn, but the mix- 
ture of corn and millet was not as efficient as 
either grain alone. The results also showed 
that it was profitable to grind the millet. Re- 
placing half of the cottonseed meal with either 
alfalfa or Sudan meal reduced the cost of gains 
without affecting the rate of gain, and the al- 
falfa meal was somewhat more efficient than 
the Sudan meal. The western lambs made larg- 
er and slightly more economical gains that the 
native lambs. 

In the third test ten lots of 25 lambs each 
were fed for 100 days. All lots received cot- 
tonseed meal, with lots 1 to 6 inclusive, and lots 
9 and 10 receiving cane fodder. The remainder 
of the ration in the respective lots was shelled 
corn and alfalfa meal; shelled corn and Sudan 
meal; ground hog millet and alfalfa meal; 
ground corn, ground millet, and afalfa meal; 
whole millet and alfalfa meal; ground millet, 
alfalfa meal, and millet hay; ground millet 
Sudan meal, and millet hay; shelled corn to 
native wethers; and shelled corn to native 
ewes. The average daily gains were 0.2 
lb. per head daily in lots 4, 6, 7, 8, and 10, 
and 0.3 Ib. per head in the remaining lots. In 
this test millet had 82.4 per cent the feeding 
value of corn. It was again found profitable to 
grind the millet for lambs. 

Mixtures of cottonseed meal and either al- 
falfa or Sudan meal produced smaller but more 
economical gains than cottonseed meal alone. 
In this work the Sudan meal proved to be 
somewhat more economical than the alfalfa 
meal, especially when fed with millet hay. 

e hay was a more satisfactory roughage for 
lambs than millet hay. 


Wet Brewers’ Grains 


With the increased output of the breweries 
more interest attaches to the excellent feed 
known as brewers’ grains. 

Brewery by-products consist of the follow- 
ing feeding stuffs: Brewers wet grains, brew- 
ers dried grains, malt sprouts No. 1, malt 
sprouts No. 2 (barley malt hulls and malt 
sprouts), barley screenings (heavy and light), 
spent wet hops (not used for feedstuffs). 

Brewers wet grains have a certain well 
known use as a feedstuffs and also limitations. 
These grains are renowned for forcing milk 
production in the feeding of dairy cows, and for 
use as a succulent portion of the ration. They 
are used generally in the dairies situated in the 
cities and town close to where the breweries are 
operating, and where the producer of milk is 
forcing production and replaces his herd every 
year or so, and particularly where there is a 
shortage of grass and roots. 

Brewers wet grains are bulky and awkward 
to handle and are therefore seldom used far 
away from the brewery. They sour very 
quickly and cannot be stored. Unless they are 
fresh they smell strongly and may produce 
some taint in the milk if stored near to the 
milk house. 

Excessive use is said to have adverse effects 
on the fertility of the cows and also upon the 
quality of the milk measured from the stand- 
point of butterfats, these qualifications may 
account for the low price of the wet grains as 
usually offered at the brewery. 

When used reasonably and in proper bal- 
ance with other feedstuffs they are a very val- 
uable milk producer. It is suggested as a wise 
precaution not to feed more than 20 Ibs. per 
cow per day. 

The following table may suffice as to the feed 
value of wet grains as compared to other feed- 


stuffs. Dry Digestible 
Matter Crude Protein 

Brewers wet grains........ 32.0 5.5 

Corn! SURES6 oS ure a6 ose oncios 26.2 ge 

Beat: Pulpy Weke wees onsen cies 3 0.5 

OBE SHALE Lc. Pe dele eres eae 28.3 las 

Soybean silage 27.2 2.8 


It requires an average of four pounds of wet 
grains to produce one pound of dry grains, the 
market price for the wet grains basis Chicago 
is from $3.00 to $3.50 per ton and the dry 
grains including new sacks $13.00 per ton. 


Dairy Cow Feed with Limestone 

The following formula for 20% protein dairy 
cow feed with limestone is approved, to be fed 
according to the directions given: 


43% protein cottonseed meal..... 31% 
Wheatbratie eye tere coe 16% 
Grounds. seis ett has iol 12% 
Ground whole oats ............. 10% 
(AEA aerial emer tere Arc.s 5s 10% 
Biackstrap molasses 2.) .--..1:... 10% 
Ground whole barley ........... 8% 
Ground limestone ......../..... 2% 
SEILG Xi 8.5 xe ae eS a 1% 
Suggested guaranteed analysis: Crude pro- 
tein 20.00%, crude fat 3.20%, crude fiber 


11.00%, nitrogen-free extract 44.00%. 

Ground kafir or ground corn may be sub- 
stituted for ground milo, and pulverized oyster 
shell or steamed bone meal may be substituted 
for ground limestone. 

Feed three pounds of this mixture for each 
gallon of milk the cow produces. Feed all the 
good carbohydrate roughage such as cane hay, 
hegari bundles with small heads, or grass hay 
that the cow will eat. 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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Ground Flaxseed for Cattle 


At the Colorado station eight lots of 10 calves 
each, averaging about 420 Ibs. per head, were 
fed for 194 days on a basal ration of wet beet 
pulp and alfalfa hay. In addition the respec- 
tive lots received ground corn, ground barley, 
and 0.5 lb. of cottonseed cake per head; ground 
corn, ground barley, and 1 lb. of cottonseed 
cake; ground corn, ground barley, and 1.5 Ibs. 
of cottonseed cake; ground corn, ground bar- 
ley, and 1 Ib. of linseed cake; ground corn, 
ground barley, and 1 lb. of flaxseed; ground 
barley and 1 Ib. of cottonseed cake; cracked 
wheat and 1 lb. of cottonseed cake; and ground 
corn, cracked wheat, and 1 lb. of cottonseed 
cake. The average daily gains in the respective 
lots based on market weights were 2, 2, 2, 2, 2.2, 
2, 2, and 2.3 lbs. per head. 

In these tests 0.5 lb. of cottonseed cake was 
sufficient for economical gains. The feed re- 
placement value of cottonseed cake and linseed 
cake was practically equal, but the cost per 
unit of gain was higher when linseed cake was 
fed. The results indicate that ground flaxseed 
is not dangerous for fattening cattle, that it 
can be used to good advantage as a protein 
supplement in a beet by-product ration, and that 
it gives feeders a home-grown feed to replace 
cottonseed cake and linseed cake when the com- 
mercial value of flax permits. Wheat, particu- 
larly when fed as part of a grain mixture, was 
a good cattle feed, though tending to promote 
growth rather than finish. Ground barley as 
the only grain produced larger and more eco- 
nomical gains and returned a greater profit than 
ground wheat alone. Adding ground corn to 
ground barley in this test was not economical. 


Alfalfa carries greater quantities of lime 
than any other known fodder, and is equal 
to wheat bran in digestible protein. 


Donahue - Stratton Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


GRAIN & FEED 


Elevator Capacity at Milwaukee 5,500,000 
bushels 


A Complete Manual 
of up-to-date Feed 
Formulas 


Indispensable to the 
man who mixes and 
grinds feed. 

A Practical How To 
Do It Book contain- 
ing Formulas for all 
kinds of feed for any 
section of the coun- 
try. 


Leather Bound or, Plus 


Cloth Bound - $2.00 (* °#t- 
age 


for sale by 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Ducks were raised on 470,418 farms in the 
United States, according to the 1930 census. 
A total of 11,337,487 ducks were reported 
raised. The heaviest production by states 
was as follows: New York with 1,545,943, 
Illinois with 1,082,442, Pennsylvania 918,417, 
Iowa 898,825, Minnesota 723,967, Ohio 541,- 
679, Massachusetts 525,170, and Wisconsin 
with 500,804. The number of ducks raised in 
this country is about three times the number 
of geese and two-thirds the number of tur- 
keys. Commercial duck farming is most im- 
portant in the North Eastern States, and has 
been developed extensively on Long Island. 

The Cornell chick ration uses the same 
mash formula from the first feed until the 
pullets are mature, and no scratch grain is 
used until the chicks are six to eight weeks 
old. The mash mixture contains: 45 pounds 
of yellow corn meal; 15 pounds of flour 
wheat middlings; 10 pounds each of wheat 
bran, fine-ground heavy oats, dried skim- 
milk or dried buttermilk, and fine ground 
meat scraps containing 55 per cent of pro- 
tein; one pound of pulverized limestone or 
oystershell; one-half pound salt, and one 
pint of cod liver oil. The grain mixture con- 
tains 50 pounds each of cracked yellow corn 
and whole wheat. 


More April Chicks This Year 


More chicks in farm flocks on May 1 this 
year than last, showing heavier hatchings dur- 
ing April, and a total production of eggs a 
little greater than on May 1 last year are indi- 
cated by the monthly returns May 17, for farm 
flocks belonging to crop reporters of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Farm prices for poultry products compared 
to those for feed were still favorable to poul- 
trymen up to April 15. 


The gain over last year in number of chicks 
and young chickens reported on farms May 1 
appears to be mainly due to more farm. hatch- 
ings and agrees fairly well with the increase in 
the number of roosters in farm flocks on 
April 1. 


Egg production by farm flocks on May 1 was 
slightly greater this year than last even though 
the number of eggs laid per 100 hens was 
slightly less because of the increase over last 
year in numbers of hens per flock. 

Although the number of chicks in farm flocks 
on April 1 was considerably less than on that 
date last year, numbers on May 1 were 6 per 
cent greater than on May 1 in either 1932 or 
1931. While numbers this year are about 17 


Alfalfa Meal Production 


Increased 


Mill stocks of alfalfa meal, April 1, totaled 
18,635 tons, which together with the month’s 
production made an aggregate supply of 29,358 
tons. Shipments into trade channels during the 
month totaled 15,596 tons, leaving mill stocks, 
May 1 of 13,762 tons. ‘These stocks were 26 
percent less than on April 1 and 11 per cent 
smaller than those in that position a year ago, 
as reported by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Alfalfa meal production, United States, 
1932-33, with comparisons : 


Month 1932-33 1931-32 1930-31 
GHEE Leica satennetor 14,112 23,688 31,165 
SUL Se ssictnsk sslew L5yt13 14,954 24,680 
ANEUStM chs & es 14,906 17,404 30,570 
September ..... 18,734 18,933 41,974 
{LJETODET de «sia die « 17,894 16,944 25,959 
November ...... 12,491 21,164 28.921 
December ...... 12,467 19,515 26,987 
UTVILATY Cole ah ei ans 11,188 12,606 84,375 
MeDruary sees 9,919 12,521 16,564 

Uh ig GY ¢ eee ease 9,664 10,516 14,217 
FDU TD ac ates chy, o¥e > 10,723 8,747 13,095 
MAY Sic ees eis otic “ccc chs 9,561 12,666 

Mo. average ... ....0 15,546 25,098 


per cent less than on May 1, 1930, hatchings in 
that year were very ear:y and the total hatch- 
ings for the year proved to be only about 3 per 
cent greater than in 1932. 


Numbers of hens and pullets of laying age 
in farm flocks on May 1 were 2.4 per cent 
greater than in 1932, about the same propor- 
tion of increase as was shown on January 1. 


Minerals and Rachitic Leg 
Weakness in Chickens 


Professors Raymond T. Parkhurst and Mary 
R. McMurray have reviewed the work of other 
scientists on rickets in chickens, and have made 
experiments to compare two rations, one with 
a high ratio of calcium to phosphorus and the 
other with a very low ratio. 

The rations used were as follows: 


Limestone No Lime- 
group stone group 
(parts by (parts by 
weight) weight) 
Yellow maize meal... 44 49 
Wheat bran (broad).. 28 28 
Dried skim milk...... 21 21 
Salt “aM Mi cei leat % % 
Cod-liver oil -........ 114% 1% 
Ground limestone..... 5 _— 

DO tEAM spe citrtetesa etasiate 100 100 
Ash content, %....... 7.60 4.51 
Calcium content, %... 3.01 0.26 
Phosphorus content, % 0.75 0.59 
CatPr ration Gass eee 4.01/1 0:44/1 


On March 15. at the age of about 13 weeks, 
cockerels No. 1739 from the Limestone pen and 
No. 1726 from the No Limestone pen were 
X-rayed alive, the former being definitely 


rachitic and the latter rachitic, but in a 
less advanced stage. These cockerels were, 
together with the rest of the group, given 
access= (to Sotassa runs’ front Marchy 224, 


to April 15, a period of 3 weeks. The two 
cockerels were then X-rayed again and were 
killed’ and their bones analyzed. No. 1726 
showed a well-nourished bone with a high cal- 
cium content on the second X-ray examination, 
and No. 1739 continued to show a poorly nour- 
ished bone with a low calcium content. 


From the observation, it is apparent that the 
No Limestone group were more rachitic than 
the Limestone group when observed at 14 weeks 
of age. The differences are not significant. 
After 3 weeks in the open, the chickens with 
the Limestone ration showed little or no im- 
provement, while the group without Limestone 
showed marked improvement. This is in agree- 
ment with the results of the X-ray examina- 
tions on cockerels Nos. 1726 and 1739. It is 
not possible to say what factors contributed to 
the improvement in the No Limestone group. 
As the ration already contained more than ade- 
quate vitamin D for the needs at least of 
chickens on a normal diet it is probable that 
the minerals from the grass and from the soil 
were responsible for the improvement made in 
the No Limestone group, the growth of which 
was not up to that obtained by comparison with 
a normal ration. 


The pullets fed on the ration without lime- 
stone were significantly greater in weight than 
those fed on the ration containing limestone at 
4 weeks, 14 weeks and 16 weeks. In the case 
of the cockerels, although at 14 weeks and at 
16 weeks those fed on the ration containing 
limestone were of less weight than those of the 
other groups, the difference was at no stage 
significant. 


The results obtained in these experiments are 
in accord with Mussehl, Hill, Blish and Acker- 
son, Massengale and Nussmeier, Wilgus and 
Holmes and Pigott, who found that too much 
calcium in a ration containing sufficient vitamin 
D may retard growth and result in poor 
skeleton development. The results reported 
here indicate that a Ca:P ratio of 4:1 is too 
high for rapid growth with a calcium content 
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in the ration of 3 per cent and are therefore 
not in agreement with the observations of 
Bethke, Kennard, Kick and Zinzalian, and 
Hart, Scott, Kline and Halpin, that the opti- 
mum Ca:P ratio extends to 4:1. They do 
substantiate the results of these workers and of 
Wilgus that a low calcium content and low 
Ca:P ratio results in poor growth and bone 
formation in the presence of ample vitamin D. 
—From Journal of Agricultural Science. 


Triple XXX 
Alfalfa 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
ST. LOUIS 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years, F 

Mr. Hurd, from his experience both as a 
poultry farmer and college instructor. has 
revised the text and pictures throughout. 
The book contains the latest information on 
feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

This book is printed on enamel 
paper from large type and well bound in 
cloth. Its 480 pages divided into 23 chap- 
ters and illustrated by over 200 engravings, 
teems with helpful, practical information. 
Price $2.50 f.0.b. Chicago; shipping weight 
two pounds. 
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What Do You Need in 
Preparing Feeds? 


Check below the items in which you are 
interested and mail to Information Bureau, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, and infor- 
mation on where to get what you want will 
be immediately sent you. 

Attrition mills Iron oxide 
Alfalfa meal Kelp 
Beet pulp Linseed meal, cake 


Blood, dried Meat meal, scrap 
Bone meal 


Mill feeds 
Brewer’s dried grains Minerals 
Buttermilk, dried, Mineral mixtures 
semi-solid Molasses 
Calcium, carbonate, Oyster shell, crushed 
phosphate 


Peanut meal 


Cocoanut oil meal Pedtnnoss 


Cod liver oil 


Phosphates, rock 
Rircunecett teats Poteseis. Sao 
iodide 
Corn germ meal 
Cottonseed meal, Poultry grits 
cake Salt 
Feed mixers Sardine oil 
Feed concentrates Screenings 


Sesame meal 
Skim milk, dried 
Soybean, meal 
Tankage 
Vegetable oil 
Yeast for feeding 
Information Bureau 
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Feeders for mills 
Fish meal 
Formulas 

Gluten, feed, meal 
Hammer mills 
Iodine 


Py _ quirements at the same time. 
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How to Mix Poultry Rations 


By Pren Moore, C. E. LAMPMAN and J. K. Wirtams of University of Idaho. 


Proteins—The laying ration needs to be 
supplemented with animal proteins because 
these are more readily assimilated than plant 
proteins. As stated before, liquid skim 
milk furnishes the most readily digested 
protein of any available for poultry feeding. 
When fed as the sole drink to supplement 
a grain ration, efficient production will be se- 
cured without any other animal protein. 
When the laying mash contains 20 to 33 per 
cent of ground peas, liquid skim milk fed. at 
the rate of three gallons per hundred hens 
daily will provide a sufficient protein supple- 
ment. If liquid skim milk is available only 
in limited quantities (one to two gallons per 
100 hens daily) approximately 10 per cent of 
animal protein should be included in the lay- 
ing mash. When no liquid skim milk at all 
is available, then such animal protein supple- 
ments as fish meal, meat scrap, and dried 
milk, should be added to the laying mash to 
the extent of approximately 20 per cent of 
the mixture. Usually better results will be 
secured when a combination of these supple- 
ments are used rather than any one alone. 

Vitamins.—_Vitamin A. This vitamin is 
especially important in laying rations due to the 
large output of it in the yolk of the egg. On 
a deficient ration the laying hen will use her 
Own reserve of this vitamin to the extent that 
she will develop the nutritional deficiency dis- 
ease commonly known as nutritional roup. This 
condition is similar in appearance to contagious 
roup in that the birds develop swollen eyes 
containing a cheesy accumulation, a discharge 
from the nostrils, and in addition show white 
spots in the throat commonly described as 
“pustules.” 

Yellow corn, well cured alfalfa leaves, green 
peas, and cod liver oil, are the chief sources 
‘of vitamin A in poultry rations. 

In those localities where price permits, yel- 
low corn may well comprise 20 per cent of the 
mash and up to 40 per cent of the scratch 
mixture. Peas may be used to partially re- 
place yellow corn as a vitamin A supplement. 
The extent to which this may be done has not 
yet been definitely determined. Experimental 
work conducted thus far on this phase of feed- 
ing indicates that green peas may be used to 
replace approximately one-half of yellow corn. 
The combination of peas and alfalfa can replace 
even a greater portion. 

The vitamin A content of alfalfa is associ- 
ated with the green color. Alfalfa leaves of 
dark green color are rich in this vitamin, while 
bleached leaves contain so little as to be in- 
significant. Cut alfalfa hay should be available 
in hoppers in addition to the 5 per cent in the 
mash. 

Cod liver oil loses its vitamin A potentcy 
when exposed to the air; therefore to realize 
its full value as a source of this vitamin, it 
should be mixed in the scratch at frequent in- 
tervals, preferably daily. 

In localities where wheat and other smatt 
grains comprise the greater portion of the ra- 
tion, such feeds as alfalfa, peas, and cod liver 
oil will need to be relied upon to a greater 
extent as a source of vitamin A. 

Vitamin D influences mineral assimilation 
‘to such an extent that one cannot consider its 
significance without thinking of mineral re- 
It will be readily 
understood that the laying hen has an extra 


high mineral requirement ; likewise, she has a 


» high requirement for vitamin D. This vitamin 


as particularly important during winter because 
‘08 the large number of cloudy days. 
Cod liver oil, the most practical source of 


: Siesenin iis used almost universally in poultry 


rations throughout the northern states. Prac- 
ic lly all of the various brands of cod liver 
il now available are biologically tested and 


such grades should be insisted upon by the pur- 
chaser. The ordinary commercial grades are 
used at the rate of 1 per cent of the total ra- 
tion. If the flock consumes approximately equal 
parts of mash and scratch, it should be included 
at the rate of 2 per cent of either one of these 
mixtures. Concentrated grades of cod liver 
oil are now available and if these are used they 
should be incorporated according to the instruc- 
tions of the manufacturer. The amount of 
cod liver oil may need to be temporarily in- 
creased during the prolonged periods of cloudy 
weather or if egg shells become thin and weak. 


The mineral requirements consist largely 
of adequate supplies of calcium and phosphorus, 
both of which are used in bone buiiding. Cal- 
cium, in the form of calcium carbonate, is also 
used in shell formation. Records that have 
been obtained at the Idaho Experiment Station 
show that a good laying hen will consume from 
3 to 3% pounds of oyster shell a year. The 
mineral supplements are provided by incorpo- 
rating from 3 to 5 per cent of each oyster shell 
and granulated bone in the mash mixture and 
in addition, having each of these minerals avail- 
able continuously in hoppers. A high grade 
limestone, commonly known as calcite, occurs in 
many deposits throughout this State and much 
interest has been exhibited in the use of this 
product as a substitute for oyster shell. Tests 
have been conducted at this Experiment Sta- 
tion, as well as at several others, which demon- 
strate that calcite of a high grade, meaning a 
product that analyses at least 95 per cent cal- 
cium carbonate and not more than 2 per cent 
magnesium carbonate, can be used as a substi- 
tute for oyster shell. However, in tests where 
hens have had free access to both calcite and 
oyster shell it has been observed that they will 
consume nearly three times as much oyster shell 
as calcite. As yet no satisfactory explanation 
for this preference has been obtained but on 
the basis of these observations it is perhaps 
preferable to give the hens access to both prod- 
ucts rather than to use calcite as an entire sub- 
stitute. 

Suggested Laying Mashes 


No. 1 No. 2 

1 Ton 1 Ton 
Basis Basis 
STAN. | cities saslam everiaats GOOF MBA spre nisi osteo 400 
Ground yellow corn 240 Ground yellow corn 400 
Ground barley..... 240 Ground oats ....... 200 
Ground oats t...-5- 240 Ground wheat ..... 200 
Powdered milk .... 100 Ground barley .... 140 
Fish meal .... 140 Meat scrap ....... 140 
Meat scrap . 140 Fish meal) 0306.5. 160 
Oyster shell . 100 Powdered milk 100 
Bone meal .. GOR Owster Shells s2. 32)... 80 
CHATGOAN. a ieee isc ce Bone” Meal 5 se. 40 
Common salt.....2.. Common ‘salt. :.. ss. 20 
Finely cut alfalfa. 100 Finely cut alfalfa.. 100 
CHARCOMY rio save tounce 20 

Per cent protein — 21.8 y 
Per cent protein — 21.0 

No. 3 No. 4 

1 Ton 1 Ton 
Basis Basis 
STADY datitatacnteiene eas OO ES ata ae cvsieretien: ancien oe 300 
Ground yellow corn 240 Ground wheat .... 240 
Ground oats ....... 260 Ground barley .... 240 
Ground peas ...... 5600 sGround:.0a8ts) ....20. < 240 
Finely cut alfalfa. 100 Ground peas ...... 660 
Oyster shell ....... 100 Finely cut alfalfa. 100 
Bone meal .t...6.% 100 Oyster shell ....... 100 
SNCs openssh a ua elatetecs 20s sBone: meal ane. cate. 80 
GHATCOAM cs. 05 Fisica PAY Sch baw he thayciasers,faadt> eae 20 
HAL COAL Vo.-\<)- im ove ons 20 


Per cent protein — 18.8 

Per cent protein — 16.5 

Liquid skim milk — 3 
gallons per hundred 
hens daily. 


Liquid skim milk — 3 
gallons per hundred 
hens daily. 

Mash No. 1 is a standard mixture that has 
been used for many years with consistent re- 
sults. The animal protein supplements equal 
20 per cent of the mixture. This is recom- 
mended when no liquid milk is av ailable. 

Mash No. 2 is quite similar to No. 1 except 
that it contains less bran, a little more ground 
corn, and has ground wheat incorporated. This 
mash is also to be used when no liquid milk 
is available. 


Mash No. 3 is a mixture in which the com- 
bination of ground peas and liquid skim milk is 
used very efficiently as protein supplements. 
The ground peas also furnish vitamin A. This 
ration has been used for a number of years and 
is gaining in popularity in those sections where 
pea meal is available. 

Mash No. 4 is a modification of No. 3 the 
object being to provide a mixture as satisfac- 
tory as possible to meet the serious economic 
conditions that now prevail. It is particularly 
adapted to those localities where peas, wheat, 
oats, and barley, constitute the principal crops, 
and where yellow corn is prohibitive. It has 
not been conclusively demonstrated that the total 


elimination of corn is an entirely safe practice 


from the standpoint of the physical condition 
of the hens. Field demonstrations, now in 
progress, however, show that this formula is 
equal to No. 3 in promoting egg production, 
and thus far the physical condition of the birds 
is being satisfactorily maintained. Where liquid 
skim milk is not available, milk powder should 
be added at the rate of 5 per cent of the mix- 
ture. 


Where ground peas are available, they may 
be used in mixtures Nos. 1, 2, or 14 to replace 
the ground barley, or may be incorporated by 
reducing the combination of small grains to the 
extent that the pea meal is added. Due to the 
fact that peas are high in protein, the meat 
scrap and fish meal should be reduced to ap- 
proximately one-half the amount specified when 
pea meal is added to the extent of 15 per cent 
or more of the mixture. 


Grit— Whether hens need grit in addition 
to oyster shell has long been a disputed issue. 
Many flocks have given good results without 
the addition of grit, as such. From purely a 
technical standpoint, it can hardly be said that 
grit is of no value. In view of the availability 
and cheapness of Idaho calcite, it would seem 
to be a good practice to give hens access to cal- 
cite as well as oyster shell. Calcite will serve 
the double purpose of supplying calcium car- 
bonate and furnishing grit. 


Suitable Ingredients for the Mash.—Bran 
should be flaky and not reground. The impor- 
tance of bran in a laying mash is to provide 
bulk, in that it serves as a conveyor of the feed 
through the digestive tract. It also acts as a 
laxative and is high in protein and phosphorus. 
It is not advisable to substitute ground wheat 
entirely for bran as the ration then becomes too 
concentrated and lacking in laxative proper- 
ties. However, the bran may be reduced to 20 
per cent of the mash and still provide a very 
satisfactory mixture. 

Wheat, peas and corn, should be coarsely 
ground. It is difficult to describe just what a 
coarse grind is but it might be explained as 
of a granular or gritty texture. Oats and bar- 
ley should be finely ground. 


Meat scrap and fish meal should always be 
of a high grade. A meat scrap which averages 
50 to 54 per cent protein is usually a safer 
product than one that runs 60 per cent or more. 
The higher levels of protein in meat scrap are 
secured by the addition of dried blood. The 
value of dried blood for poultry feeding varies 
markedly, depending upon the method of manu- 
facture. As a general rule it is apt to cause 
digestive disorders. When it is heated in 
preparation to the extent that it appears as 
shiny black, crystal-like particles in the meat 
scrap, it has lost most of its feeding value. 
High quality products do not contain refuse 
material. 


Chick size oyster shell, calcite, and granu- 
lated bone should be used in mashes in prefer- 
ence to powdered or pulverized forms. 

When powdered milk is cheap it may be 
used to replace fish meal and meat scrap to a 
greater extent than is indicated. 


The Commodity Exchange has begun trad- 
ing at New York in rubber, metal, raw silks 
and hides, with St. Jerome Lewine as first 
president. 


See 180-year background of 


Mutual Fire Insurance made 


itself felt in 1932 when mutual or- 
ganizations withstood the strain 
far better than almost any other 


classification of American business. 


.Kansas City, Mo. 
..Van Wert, Ohio 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. 


Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co......... 


.Lansing, Mich. 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.....Des Moines, Iowa 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ Harrisburg, Pa. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Fort Worth, Texas 
. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Til. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association........ Alton, 


Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
orale otmralaray cele aes s Wee erstetatiepel ste: ec emcee ie bean ere ate Indianapolis, Ind. 


Til. 


ategahetat rete, suev tosh AG ogee Chicago, 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St, Chicago, IIl. 


organization maintained by 
the Mill Mutuals. 


A service 


Grain | 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Register for recording loads of grain received 
from tarmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 814x13% | 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strange board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: “Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
21%, lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: “Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.’’ Contains 200 pages of 
ledget paper size 914x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380: Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day’s receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 914x12 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping welet 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 821. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 82x13 % ‘inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43, Price, $3.25, plus postage. 


Form 43 KX contains 428 pages. Shipping weight <- lbs. 
Price $5.25, plus postage, 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10% x15 %. inches. 
Each page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price, $4. 00, plus postage, 


Grain & Feed Journals 
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332 South La Salle St, Chicago, Il. 


nee ‘ ¢ J 


of each car of grain shipped from any station, 


cording 2,320 carloads. Well pound i 
Order Form 385. 


‘prevent errors. 


14A A. Price $3.10, plus postage. ae 


a 
inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns 


An efficient, up- -to- ieetatee ee ie Ak 
machine, designed - to produce + a5] 
closer separations and to give bye 
greater capacity. — eae 


Includes all the latest features— _ 
Buhler Drive, ball bearing fan hf 
shaft, and Eureka worm-gear_ Bi 
driven sieve cleaners. gh * 4 


Write for Catalogue GD125_ a te 


S. HOWES CO., INC. _ 
Silver Creek, N. Vig aa 


. 


Grain | S : = ? ® a 


> _ Shue neat 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates | keeping yy We soe 
to 


It has the following column heading: 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom ‘Sold, 


Bushels, Destination Bushels, Ov 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. "Book 
pages of ledger paper, size 9144x112 it con 


with red keratol back and eo erss 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is 
The pages are 
are ruled for information reg: in, an 
right hand page for ‘Returns’ Column headi 

for complete records of each transaction, fo) 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size ak 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
canvas. with keratol corners. Weig 


Grain. Shipping Ledger for keeping. a Tne recora ae ! 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm whom you — 
shir and account is indexed. ‘ook contains 80 double p pages ‘otis | 
ledger paper with 16- -page index, size 1014x154 inches, — well | 
bound with black cloth covers and _kera ol back orne ners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24, Price,® $3. 5, PLES ; 


Shippers Record Book is designed tO; si 
grain shipping accounts and gives: a C01 e 
car shipped Its 80 double pages of ledger - a 


ize 9x12 
eee 

for the complete record of all important fa oO 

Bound. in heavy black cloth with keratol back and cor Shir 

ping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 20. Price $2:85, plu 
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| CONSOLIDATED . 


. 7 Wy i od ‘gn ik 
i> “1 3 Pty et i & in 
aw abe wv oy * 


